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News of the Week 


( N the night of Thursday, June 14th, the House of 
Commons rejected by 266 votes to 220 the motion 
that the Prayer Book Measure, 1928, should be presented 
for the Royal Assent. A majority of English members 
voted in the minority. We recorded as they took place 
the actions and formalities which preceded the motion 
since the rejection of the 1927 Measure last December by 
240 votes to 207; the debates and voting in Convocation 
and the Church Assembly. The Ecclesiastical Committee 
of Parliament had examined the new Measure and given 
a reasoned report which went beyond a nihil obstat. They 
examined closely the changes submitted since — last 
December and “ would not recommend any interference 
with the decisions of the Church Assembly ” on questions 
of doctrine or ceremonial. The changes were, as our 
readers know, designed to meet objections which seemed 
to weigh with the Commons so far as the Bishops 
could judge from the debate, objections concerned with 
misunderstandings of intention, such as those about the 
Prayers for the King and the repetition of the Black 
Rubric, and with the much more serious matter of the 
Reservation of the Elements. 
* * * * 
On Wednesday, June 13th, the Solicitor-General opened 
the debate with a sincere and reasonable speech in which 


his arguments were put with remarkable clearness. His 
condemnation of Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s recent 
He dealt at length 
with the question of discipline, quoting the ten points on 
which the Royal Commission of 1906 had reported that 
discipline should be enforced, and he completely refuted 
implications that had been made that the new Measure 


publication was friendly but stern. 


would promote any indulgence in these directions. He 
read a letter from the Primate repeating his undertaking 
that discipline should be enforced and adding that all 
the Diocesan Bishops except the Bishop of Norwich had 
He put the 
Malines conversations in their proper relation to the 


personally expressed their concurrence. 


Lausanne Conference of last year, neither of which could 
have been ignored by the Primate who had issued the 
Hie touched tactfully upon 
questions of doctrine and urged with moderation the 


appeal for union in 1920. 


familiar reasons for the recognition of Reservation for 
the sick which entails a change of practice but not of 
doctrine, 

# x * % 

Sir Boyd Merriman was followed by Sir Samuel 
Roberts, who opposed the motion as likely to increase 
Members of the Labour Party made interesting 
Mr. Snell put forward an Eras- 


strife. 
speeches on both sides. 
tian view for which much might be said, but what he said 
was the least persuasive. Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell denounced 
Mr. Ammon. a rie mber ot the Eccle- 
siastical Committee, spoke with great good sense on 
behalf of the Measure and recalled the House to the 
changes made in deference to opinions expressed last 
December. The Duchess of Atholl and Lady 
spoke with strong feeling in favour, the Duchess addressing 


herself partic ularly to Scottish members who in parallel 


tome once more: 


Iveagh 


circumstances would certainly not be restrained from 
Sir Malcolm Macnaghten put the 
Orangeman’s view as gently as he could but also as 


free self-government. 


rigidly as possible. 
% * * 

On Thursday, June 14th, Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
reopened the debate. He naturally had a good deal to 
say that was personal or had reference to his book. He 
proceeded on lines with which he has made us familiar, 
The militancy and narrowness of his views were only 
equalled by the intensity of his earnestness. Later Sir 
Thomas Inskip was a little less militant, a little less 
narrow, equally earnest and quite uncompromising upon 
Reservation even for the sick. Mr. Dunnico, a dissenting 
minister, spoke generously in favour of granting to the 
Church the freedom for which she asked. Lord Hugh 
Cecil made a speech which for readers at any rate kept 
the debate on a high plane in his arguments in favour of 
the Measure and in his appeal for unity. He urged with 
learning and intellectual force that the measure would 
not change doctrine, would promote peace, order, and an 
organized liberty which could never be in harmony with 
Popery or priestcraft. Mr. Churchill spoke as a Parlia- 
mentarian who would not take the responsibility of 
refusing the expressed desire of the Church, and he 
uttered a warning against thwarting, disrupting, and 
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possibly disestablishing the greatest Protestant Church 
in Europe. 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin spoke last. He referred to the report of 
the Ecclesiastical Committee and gave instances of some 
of the proposed changes which everyone would regret to 
see lost through the opposition to Reservation. As 
other speakers before him, he pointed to the need to 
make the Prayer Book elastic enough to fit the thought 
of to-day. He believed that the glory of the Church, its 
comprehension of Catholic and Evangelical thought in 
parallel streams, would be helped by the Measure ; its 
rejection would encourage divergence and weakness. So 
ended a debate which was dignified and obviously taken 
very seriously by all members present. When the result 
was announced the Archbishops, with whom everyone 
sympathizes most deeply on public and personal grounds, 
lost not a moment in issuing a dignified appeal for quiet 
ness, patience, and prayer. They promised that the 
Bishops, who realize the responsibility thrust upon them, 
would not delay in issuing counsel and direction. The 
Bishops will meet on June 27th to decide upon their 
course. 

* * « * 

To continue our record of Parliament: on Friday 
last the Commons read a third time the Bill to fix Easter 
Day upon the first Sunday after the second Saturday in 
April. We see no great objection to this either upon 
ecclesiastical grounds or in connexion with the Bank 
Holidays. There are some obvious advantages, but we 
expect to be allowed to grumble at the loss of a variety, 
the virtues and charms of which will be recognized when 
it is lost two years hence. A very proper amendment was 
adopted providing that regard should be had to expres- 
sions of opinion oflicially given by the Churches and other 
Christian bodies. The Jewish community are appar- 
ently not expected to put forward any opinion in regard 
to their Passover. The Upper House on Monday dis- 
cussed the education and care of the deaf, for whom 
Lord Charnwood and the Duke of Montrose appealed. 
Lord Gage, for the Ministry of Health, would give no 
undertaking to take over from voluntary effort any further 
sesponsibilities. There are already thirty-eight special 
schools provided by local authorities and twelve by 
voluntary bodies. The Lords read for the third time 
the Franchise Bill and passed it without debate or 
division that afternoon. 

* * * * 

On the same day in the House of Commons there was 
the short but dignified event of Mr. Speaker’s announce- 
ment of his resignation. The regrets of the party leaders 
were briefly but feelingly expressed. Then the House 
passed to the Committee stage of the Rating and Valuation 
Bill. With the aid of the closure the Minister of Health 
and Sir Kingsley Wood had little difficulty in disposing 
of amendments and making some progress with the Bill. 
On Tuesday Mr. Speaker bade farewell to the House and 
customary motions were moved by the Prime Minister. 
The speeches of the leaders and of the Speaker were quite 
admirable expressions of respect and affection on all sides. 
The wonderful, conquering spirit of the House which 
Mr. Whitley has so successfully fostered among the many 
new-comers of the last seven years was well illustrated 
by an unexpected speech from Mr. Saklatvala, who is 
not accustomed to the general cheers that he then 
evoked. The House returned to the Rating and 
Valuation Bill. In the Lords Lord Cecil tried to goad 
the Government into a less negative attitude towards 
the Disarmament Preparatory Commission at Geneva. 
On Wednesday the new Spesker, Captain E. A. Fitzroy, 


was elected amid the happiest auguries. His expericr.ce 
as Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means, and the respect 
that he has earned in that Chair, warrant everyone's 
confidence in the choice of the House. 

* * * * 

The Republican Convention at Kansas City has carried 
through its hectic operations amid the din by day and hy 
night which seems so strange to us, but serves to drown 
the noise of the grinding of axes and pulling of wircs, 
It adopted a platform of international peace and the 
largest Navy allowed under the Washington Treaty : it 
stands for high protection for manufacturers and shipping, 
but rejected the farmers’ threatening demands for the 
MeNary-Haugen plan. On Friday last the expected, 
though unprecedented, nomination of Mr. Hoover as 
candidate for the Presidency was carried. The second 
‘andidate, Governor Lowden, received less than a tithe 
of Mr. Hoover's votes. It was unprecedented in so far 
as Mr. Hoover has not worked his way up in his country’s 
political sphere through any office in his State of California 
or in any other. Nor has he truckled to the caucus or 
any of the party-managers whose power is so great in the 
United States even when unseen. They would never 
have wished to see the great office fall to a strong man of 
independent views like Mr. Hoover; rather they would 
have seen him put, like Theodore Roosevelt, on the 
Vice-Presidential shelf. 

* - * * 

We feared the subterranean opposition which evidently 
found itself struggling against a force stronger than 
itself. There was also danger from the farmers in the 
Middle West because Mr. Hoover was said to have had a 
share in the President’s veto upon the McNary-Haugen 
plan. Lately he incurred some further unpopularity 
in the South because his technical knowledge of enginecr- 
ing led him to oppose some hasty and expensive plans for 
the control of the Mississippi, and he was accused of 
thwarting the future safety of the riparian dwellers, who 
suffered so grievously in the floods. Jf there is to be a 
tepublican President, we shall welcome the Convention's 
nomination, because Mr. Hoover has so much greater 
knowledge of European and other foreign conditions than 
have had most Presidents of the United States. He knows 
the British people in England and in Australia. He has 
been in China and can realize the difficulties of the Powers 
there. And we remember gratefully the energy and 
organizing power which he devoted to Belgian Relictf 
through 1915 and 1916, as well as his help to Europe when 
relief was so vitally needed after the Armistice. 

* * * * 

Abroad the condemnation of the two Alsatian deputies 
is embarrassing the French Government. The case is 
under appeal, and the Chamber supported M. Poincaré 
by passing no resolution in the meantime. The election 
of the two deputies has been declared valid by thie 
Chamber. M. Poincaré is expected to announce imme- 
diately the decision of the Government to stabilize the 
france. The operative Bill is said to be ready for approval 
by the Finance Committee of the Chamber. In Berlin 
the new Reichstag has met. Herr Miiller has been 
impeded in forming his Coalition Government by the 
bargaining of the Deutsche Volks-partei for places in the 
Prussian Government, a matter which seems to us out- 
siders strangely irrelevant. As leader of that party, 
Herr Stresemann, whose health has improved, and who 
is, we trust, assured of his Office as Foreign Minister, has 
tried to effect a compromise. 

- * * * 

On Wednesday the Skupshtina at Belgrade was the 

scene of murderous shooting in which five members 
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were hit, including the Croat leader, M. Raditch, and 
his nephew. One of the Croat party was killed by a 
shot fired by a Serb Nationalist. The trouble 
from the very violent obstruction of the opposition in 
the House and heated outside. In China 
turbulence continues but forcigners have had no immed- 
iate danger to fear. The Nanking Government has 
interfered with the Salt Gabelle and the Postal Adminis- 
No proclamation has been made that Peking 
Nanking as capital of China, but 
Chang Tso-lin’s 
become Governor of Manchuria. 


arose 


discussion 


tration. 

shall give way to 

Nanking plainly desires the change. 

eldest son is said to hay 
K * * * 

The Prime Minister visited Scotland last week. On 
Friday he unveiled a window in Helensburgh Church 
to the memory of Mr. Bonar Law, whose simple integrity 
and gentle loyalty he On 
Saturday he made a_ political speech near Edinburgh. 
He congratulated Scotland on the progress now visible 
in housing, and on the Church of Scotland Property and 
Endowments Act, making Icgally effective the union 
of the Established and the United Free Kirks. (We 
regret that Mr. Baldwin did not pay a tribute to the 
labours of that great Scottish Conservative, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, to whom more than anyone else are due the 
union and the spirit in which it has come about.) He 
proceeded to expound the changes in rating which follow 
from the Budget proposals. The Government’s legislation, 
he claimed, was a serious and consistent effort to adjust 
anomalies that had grown up and to introduce methods 
by which the basic exported industries, now the most 
depressed, and agriculture (when a Scottish Bill is passed 
analogous to the Agricultural Credits Bill now before 
Parliament) would receive large relicf without the insult 


warmly and justly praised. 


of a dole. 
* * x # 

The Canadian Parliament passed last week a vote for 
the Tokyo Legation and the general question of diplo- 
We are glad 
that serious arguments pro and contra were put forward 
Our own 


matic representation abroad was discussed. 
without any vain clamour about “ prestige.” 
view is that these appointments are unnecessary, which 
is by no means a complete condemnation of them; that 
they might be dangerous where there is no guarantee of 
harmony with His Majesty's Representatives from Great 
Britain, and we that the Prime Minister of 
Australia has the same opinion ; but that where complete 
harmony is assured, then not only would Canada gain in 
small things but increased force would be added to the 
representation of the Empire to great advantage. Sir 
George Perley spoke with admirable sense of the need 
for one voice and a united front if unity was to be 
maintained. 


believe 


* * % * 

We are glad to say that the strike of cooks which has 
held up the shipping in Australian ports has almost died 
out. They have not had the full sympathy of other 
trade unions and voluntary substitutes have been forth- 
At home, on the other hand, there are strikes 
or threats of strikes in the textile and dyeing trades in 
Manchester, Bradford and Nelson. 
we can hope that the admirable and well-tested organiza- 


coming. 
As usual, however, 


tions for negotiation in those trades will succeed in bring- 


Ing the disputes to an end. The last report of the 
universal losses in coal-mining is extremely depressing. 
* * * a 


There is still great anxiety about the crew of the ‘ Italia,’ 
General Nobile’s airship stranded in the Arctic regions. 
Wireless communication has been established, and one 
party of them has been seen from the air. That is, 
however, only a preliminary success. The work of 


rescuing them has yet to be begun. Life upon shifting 
and thawing ice must be dangerous and unpleasant to a 
degree that we can scarcely imagine. Elsewhere there 
The flight of the Austra- 
lian, Captain Kingsford-Smith, and his companions from 
North America to Australia included the longest passage 
ever made over open sea, namely, the stage from Hawaii 
to Fiji. The Atlantic has again been crossed from West 
to East, from Newfoundland to Wales, this time by 
His 


was marked by the fact that one of his companions was a 


have been triumphs in the air. 


an American, Mr. Stultz, in a seaplane. SUCCESS 
woman, the first to survive a transatlantic flight. 
x co * * 

We congratulate Oxford and Lord Grey upon his un- 
opposed entry to the office of Chancellor. His academie 
distinctions have been mainly honorary, but a man with 
his knowledge of the best English literature, of Words- 
worth and other writers, would fully deserve to be called 
scholarly even if he had not shown a literary charm of his 
own in his writings on nature or an admirable style in 
his contributions to political history. Oxford 
herself in offering her highest office to a man who by 
ability, hard work, and above all by his character, has 
served his country and the world so signally as Lord 
Grey has. 


honours 


* * * * 


We have applauded the successful efforts made in the 
last few years to save some of the glorious scenery of parts 
of Lord Brownlow’s Hertfordshire property. Now the 
house and gardens of Ashridge are to be presented by a 
generous donor to the Conservative Party as a memorial 
to Mr. Bonar Law and as a Training College. We know 
no details of the scheme, but whoever manages it will 
have the experience of Overstone to guide them. The 
two establishments should be able to work in harmony 
together. We regretted to see lately that Sir Philip Stott 
expressed himself disappointed with the way in which the 
party had availed itself of the gift of Overstone. By 
all accounts that have reached us the College there has 
done admirable work. 

* . * * 

The death of Lord Hambleden ends the labours of a 
life given to voluntary service. From his boyhood, when 
he rowed in the Eton Eight, he was a hard worker. He 
sat in Parliament for the Strand Division, the old seat 
of his greatly respected father, but gave up _ politics 
and the business of Messrs. W. H. Smith more and more 
for work chiefly concerned with hospitals. The present 
King’s College Hospital owes an incalculable debt to 
his work and munilicence, and he was a leader in such 
organizations as the British Hospitals Association and 
its London Regional Committee, and in the Hospitals 
Saving Association. He was always a strong and generous 
Churchman. India just now can ill spare Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, who died on Sunday in the prime of life. 
As Secretary of the Legislative Department of Govern- 
ment he was in the innermost councils since 1915, and 
upon him fell the task of drafting a vast amount of 
the legislation and regulation due to the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. He became President of the new 
Council of State, a position of great importance and deli- 
cacy, and in 1924 became Home Member of Government 
and Leader of the Assembly. He had lately been 
appointed Governor of the United Provinces. 

* * * * 

Junk Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1013; on Wednesday week 101§; a year ago 100%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week 90} ; a year ago 85§. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 773; on Wednesday week 78 ; 
a year ago 75§. 
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Rating Reform and Unemployment 


FEXHERE can be no doubt that the Government's 
| scheme of rating reform, of which the Finance 
Bill and the Rating (Valuation) Biil constitute the first 
and second stages, is the most promising remedy for 
unemployment that has yet been devised. Under our 
party system the two Bills are being vigorously criticized 
for not doing what they are not intended to do, and 
especially for not distributing Exchequer doles most 
liberally to the most distressed industries. It would be 
a pity if such criticism were to mislead the public, for the 
eritics themselves are well aware of the exceptional value 
of the Government’s scheme and only fear that Mr. 
Baldwin and his colleagues will acquire too much merit 
in the eyes of the electors when the full programme of 
local government reform is unveiled next Session, in time 
for the General Election of 1929. 

Unemployment in Great Britain is mainly due to a 
decline in the demand for our products at the prices 
below which we cannot afford to sell them. Our coal, 
our ships, our engines and machinery, our cotton and 
woollen goods are too dear, in the opinion of our foreign 
customers. They buy elsewhere, or go without, and our 
coalowners, shipbuilders and manufacturers have to reduce 
their staffs or close down, throwing tens and hundreds 
of thousands of men on to the State unemployment 
insurance or the Poor Law. If our producers could 
offer their goods more cheaply, they would regain their 
lost foreign markets and be able te employ more workmen. 
Cheapness of production is partly to be attained by better 
organization, by the amalgamation of small enterprises 
under one control, by improved plant and machinery, 
by more modern selling methods. But production may 
also be cheapened if the producer’s fixed charges are 
lessened. Of these charges, local rates are unquestionably 
among the most onerous. It may or may not be true, 
as the Colwyn Commission affirmed, that income tax 
and super tax are not a burden on industry inasmuch 
as they are levied only on profits—the surplus after costs 
of production have been met. But everyone agrees that 
rates are a burden because they are levied on every factory 
or pit, whether it is thriving or on the verge of bank- 
ruptey. Therefore, if the assessment on the factory or 
voalpit is lightened, the manufacturer or coalowner 
should be able to produce at a lower cost by the amount 
which he saves in rates. To that extent he will be able 
to compete on more favourable terms in overseas markets, 
or even in our own home market with his foreign rivals. 
To that extent he will be assisted to maintain his work- 
men in full employment and to increase their number 
as he recovers his foreign customers and _ re-establishes 
his old trade connexions. Inasmuch as the Government 
proposes to relieve the manufacturer of three-fourths 
of his rates, the scheme promises to afford very substantial 
assistance to productive industry, and to enable it to find 
employment for a great number of people. 

It will be seen at once that this method of dealing with 
unemployment is more scientific and more likely to yield 
permanent results than the method of direct or indirect 
grants or doles which has been so loudly advocated for 
years past and too often adopted. The coal industry 
did not benefit in the least when the Government granted 
it a huge dele of £23,000,000 in aid of wages. The 
industry was dislocated, the miners were dissatisfied, 
and the strike which followed upset our whole trade so 
completely that we have not yet fully recovered. Similar 
results would follow if this disastrous policy were followed 
in the case of other trades, Outside interference of this 
sort, however well intentioned, upsets the nice balance of 


demand and supply on the maintenance of which th: 
welfare of the industrial world depends. But the Govern- 
ment proposals do nothing of the sort. The individua! 
employer is to be relieved of three-quarters of the rates 
on his factory so that he may be able to compete more 
effectively. Whether he does or does not do so musi 
depend on his own intelligence and hard work. The 
Government cannot guarantee that the rating relief will 
save declining businesses from ruin. But all capable 
employers will stand a better chance than at present 
of maintaining and extending their circle of customers, 
and therefore of giving and increasing employment. 
They will be able to look ahead with contlidence, knowing 
that the burden of rates has been lifted for good from 
their shoulders : whereas if they were granted a temporary 
subsidy, they would be always obsessed by the fear that 
it might cease after a change of Government. The 
definite character of the proposed reform recommends 
it to the manufacturer no less powerfully than the actual 
saving of money involved. 

It has been objected that the distinction between pro- 
ductive and distributive industry made by the Rating 
(Valuation) Bill is somewhat loose and artificial, and that 
there will be many border-line cases of small tradesmen 
who produce and also retail. But viewed from th- 
standpoint of employment, it is obvious that all th: 
concerns which are likely to employ more persons becaus- 
of the rating relief to be afforded will come under the 
Exemptions defined by the Bill. The small employers 
on the border-line will not engage additional workpeop!. 
because they are each going to save a few pounds 
a year. It is only the large firms whose saving- 
will run into’ thousands which can material), 
lessen the terribly large numbers of the unemploye:. 
The skilful politician can, of course, make out a case 
against these and other features of the scheme. But the 
problem of unemployment is so vast and so alarming 
that we must not split hairs when we are shown a practical 
method of dealing with it. Let us remember that the 
Government’s object is not to put money into any citizens 
pocket, but rather, by a readjustment of local taxation, 
to enable him to find more employment for his fellows. 
The scheme must be judged by that standard, and as a 
connected whole. 

It remains to be seen how the local authorities are to be 
controlled in their spending, now that an even larger 
proportion of their revenue is to come not from the 
ratepayers but from the taxpayers. If the control ot 
Whitehall is to be even more minute and detailed than 
at present, it will be a matter for regret to those who have 
looked rather for an increase in the power and responsi- 
bility of our county and borough councils, so that mor: 
of our best citizens should take a pleasure in serving on 
those bodies. But this question can be thrashed out 
later. It is agreed that our system of local taxation, 
which has grown up through the centuries and has been 
patched now and then, needs a thorough overhauling 
because it is throttling industry and promoting unem- 
ployment. That is the immediate problem, and it is 
good to see the determination and forethought which the 
Government display in their proposals for a solution. 
When once the wheels of industry begin to turn more 
briskly, and the numbers of the unemployed are steadily 
falling, the home and foreign trade will improve, profits 


will grow, and any apparent loss that the Exchequer 


may sustain in increased grants to local authorities will 
be more than recompensed by the increase in the national 
revenue, 
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The Prayer Book 


i ae extremists have prevailed. Their tactics were 

not co-ordinated, but in effect no two bodies could 
have egged on one another more successfully to defeat 
Let us not 
be supposed to doubt for a moment the earnest picty of 
* black ’’ Protestants or advanced Anglo-Catholics when 
we deplore th 


the moderate counsels of those in authority. 


narrowness of their vision and the trucu- 
lence or insubordination of their actions. It was reason- 
that and Churchmen should 
wish that the text-book of their oral worship, a compila- 
tion “ devised by the wit of man,” frequently changed in 


able moderate intelligent 


bitter controversy and in some respects by order of secular 
1662, should be 


after serving thi 


examined and undergo 
Church for 
How else could a Church avoid a charge 
in that sphere at any rate ? With the 
Authorized Version the compilers of 


powers before 
modifications two and a 
half centuries. 
of stagnation 
translators of the 
the Prayer Book may claim a literary triumph unequalled 
in history through the sustained affection of the English- 
speaking races for their work. A scholar might see in 
last week’s history the abiding influence of such masters 
of English as Cosin, Gunning, Sanderson, and their fellows. 
Yet these men were innovators and Bishop Sanderson 
himself wrote the Preface which has never been surpassed 
change as the 


our 


as a justification of such reasonable 


representatives of the Church have proposed in 
time. 

But moderate opinion was not to prevail. The Evan- 
gelical leaders were immovable upon the recognition of 
Reservation. We regret this on behalf of the sick only. 
To avoid would ask great sacrifices of hard- 
worked clergy, but do the Protestant 
Parliament realize the position of a clergyman in a 
populous parish who is called upon to give, their 


strife we 


spokesmen in 


say, 
Easter Communion to scores of parishioners who cannot 
It seems incredible that they could 
really refuse, if directly asked, to approve of the Rubric 
of 1549 attached to the service of the Communion of the 
Sick. The that Rubric 
on the tradition of the primitive Church in bringing the 


church ? 


get to 


restoration otf which carries 
absent into a share of the service should be a basis of 
agreement. The Anglo-Catholic view was not conspicuous 
in Parliament, but we believe that the provocative mani- 
festo issued by the English Church Union just before the 
debate did more than anything else to stiffen the House 
It sounds illogical that 
the extreme Anglo-Catholic opposition to the measure 
should help the Evangelical opposition, but it produced a 
strong, natural instinct to support the Protestant side. 
The Protestants readily took advantage of what was in 
effect co-operation, and thus by a tortuous path shared 


in support of the Evangelicals. 


the responsibility for increasing the difliculty of enforcing 
that discipline which they anxiety to 
promote. 


pre yfessed 


The House of 
Commons was within its rights, and we do not believe 
that any voted The 
history of the last twenty years, the Commissions, the 
Letters of Business, the Enabling Act, the proceedings 
of Bishops, Clergy and Laity on the lines laid down by 
Parliament and so on, down to the Report of the Ecclesi- 
astical Committee a few days ago, might have justified 
a formal acceptance of the measure last December 
without debate. That would have been an easy course, 
but we should have dreaded lest it was dictated by 
apathy. There would have lain the real threat of Dis- 
establishment. How could we defend Establishment 


It is of no use to rail against Parliament. 


member against his conscience. 


against a facile cry that this collection of Jews, Turks, 
Infidels and Heretics, with Christians from Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, cannot be bothered to discuss the Church 
of England ? Honse of ¢ 
prov ed themselves to be not apath tic about the 
with 


ommons have 
Church, 
That is one 
from the debate, 
There are 
disappointed. The 
itself 
rather ignorant perhaps but concerned with the Church 


Five-sixths of the 


not a few conscientious abstainers. 


that we draw 
although we regret the result of the 
vet other causes to hearten the 
nation, Anglican and Nonconformist, 


great encouragement 
voting. 
most 


h is sh wh 


and its services and most 
Let the Church seize an o portunity here. 


! 
And on the whole the tone of the debate has been high. 


willing to study these religious 


questions. 


Has the old English ery of “No Popery” ever been 
raised so loudly or sustained so long without more 
bitterness ?. The friendly respect shown by the pro- 


tagonists for cach other has never failed. Christian 
tolerance has indeed advaneed sinee the last Prayer 


Book revisions. 

L ord Sx lb ri wrote a precipitate lett r to the Tim S, 
practically asking for Discstablishment as the next im- 
d by an equally devoted 


Birchall, whose VIEWS 


mediate step, but was answer 
Major 


Disestablishment is an 


Churchman, we greatly 


prefer. aim of the insubordinate 
Anglo-Catholies who see no merit in 
National Church. We ] 
line between th 
personal opinion, a line for ever clouded by the 
self-deception. Th yf laud the lovalty of his priests to 
the Holy Father. Where is their | valty to th 


a compre h ‘sive 


would ask them where they draw 


dictates of conscience and 


a certain 


fogs of 


Primate 


of their Church?) We should deplore Disestablishment 
for the sake of the Church which would be split into 
earnest sects among whom strife would be inevitable. 


S in the 
Church not only a spiritual body but also subordinately 


Our moderate Erastianism (if it be so called) se 


a huge organization of human beings which needs a bal- 
its business side, its 
matters at all 
points where a National Church differs from a group of 
mystics or hermits. The reports of the Ecclesiastical 
Committee of Parliament seemed to us admirable 
illustrations of and But 
the Church is not the only partner, nor must she be a 
selfish partner in the Establishment. It is for the sake 
of the State even more than for the Church that we hold 
to the Establishment. Look around the world and study 
the secular States. No religious man will compare them 
with England without our present 
condition, and a sorrowful repulsion from those States 


ancing control on its human side, 
legal side, in its contact with worldly 


have 


sound moderate Erastianism. 


thankfulness for 


which make no outward recognition of any Power above 
themselves. 


Poetry 
On Eaters of Larks 


Dear Shelley, animate my verse 

To fix a pestilential curse 

On epicures with evil eves 

Kor holy singers of the skies! 
Compensation 

Neep down below where angry water swirls, 

The oyster turns its wounds to precious pearls ; 


And poets, when an unjust critic stings, 
Parceive that Song has healing in its wings. 


CuArRLES DALMON. 
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A Crusade 


NYONE who has seen the way American bread is 
delivered daily in a neat waterproof wrapping 
must deplore the slovenly handling of the staff of life to 
which we are still accustomed in England. How often 
does the loaf fall on a dusty road or down the area steps ? 
A correspondent writes to tell us that opposite his flat 
in a London suburb is a bakery, whose assistants each 
morning take off their coats and caps and place them in 
the bakery carts or in the bread baskets outside the shop. 
They then descend to the bakery and return with wooden 
bread-trays which they place on the pavement close to 
the gutter before loading the bread into the carts and 
baskets. On one occasion he has seen a horse licking a 
confectioner’s tray in which jam tarts were afterwards 
put. On another he has watched loaves of bread that 
had fallen in the dusty road being flicked with a dirty 
handkerchief before being distributed to consumers. 
While such carelessness is allowed to continue in the light 
of day, what wretched practices may not go on unseen ? 
Bread is the commonest food in England. It is sub- 
jected to no sterilizing heat after purchase as meat is, 
and therefore any microbe picked up in handling passes 
directly into the recipient’s digestive apparatus. Is it a 
counsel of perfection to suggest that every loaf should be 
wrapped directly it leaves the oven, and that no naked 
bread should be permitted to leave a bakery except in 
special circumstances ? 

Meat is even more carelessly treated than bread. It 
is often carried in carts bespattered with blood, both fresh 
and stale. Sometimes the driver sits on top of the 
earcases. Often both the clothes and the hands of those 
handling the meat are dirty. True, meat is supposed to 
be wrapped in clean muslin on its journey to the butcher, 
but the law would appear to be honoured as often in the 
breach as in the observance. Having reached the 
retailer, what happens to our beef or mutton ? Too often 
the carcases are set up in the open without protection from 
flies, to be handled by dirty hands or dirtier gloves. 

Then there is the ghastly “ Slink Trade,” which is well 
known to all butchers and which the best of them deplore, 
but cannot combat without supporting that long overdue 
reform for which we have so often pleaded—the abolition 
of the private slaughter-house. Ina northern town recently 
the Health Officer found a secret room in a butcher's 
shop containing nine pieces of diseased meat, which 
were immediately seized. One of these pieces was 
extensively infected with tuberculosis as well as being 
dropsical. Six other pieces were also tubercular. The 
accused in this case had several previous convictions 
for holding tuberculous meat for sale. He was a * slink 
butcher ”’—one who buys condemned animals and peddles 
the contaminated offal to anyone who will buy. The 
maximum sentence of three months’ hard labour was 
inflicted. But mark the sequel. Enriched by the profits 
of his nefarious trade, the “ slink butcher” was able to 
appeal. Ie bricfed a famous barrister, who succeeded in 
reducing the sentence to a fine. The accused’s wife had 


for Clean Food 


also been fined a year previously for having deposited on 
her premises a beef skull that was unfit for human food, 
If the infliction of corporal punishment is justifiable at 
all, we would suggest that in disgusting and dangerous 
crimes connected with the purveyance of filthy food it 
might sometimes be applied with advantage. 

There should not, of course, be any private slaughter. 
houses in England. As long as they exist the detestable 
“slink ” traffic will continue, although in places which 
have energetic Medical Officers of Health we may hope 
for some measure of control. 

With regard to milk, there has been much legislation, 
yet the public are still under the impression that “ Grade 
A” milk is the highest instead of being an inferior 
grade of “ graded” milks. All milks which are not 
“* graded ” are of doubtful purity, and if milk is given to 
children in its raw state (unpasteurized and unboiled) it 
should be “ certificated * milk only. 

It would be possible (and we feel desirable) to provide 
consumers of milk—that is, practically every family in 
England—with information with regard to the qualitics 
of milk available and the best methods of keeping milk in 
the home. There is still an idea, in the less educated 
homes, that milk requires “* ventilation,” and it is there- 
fore exposed to dust and dirt. 

As regards meat, the butcher’s shop, where bleeding 
forms are hung out for passers-by to admire and flies to 
lay their eggs in, is surely a barbarous anachronism. 
Both meat and fish should be kept out of sight and in 
cold storage: no meat should be sold except that from 
municipal slaughter-houses. 

Similarly with sweets, groceries, or fruit: it should be 
forbidden by law to expose them in such a position that 
customers can cough or breathe over them. Bread, as we 
have already suggested, should be wrapped in grease 
paper immediately after baking. 

Are these reforms possible and probable in the near 
future? We do not see why not. The question of 
expense will be raised by those concerned in continuing 
abuses, but we have vet to find that cleanliness and good 
order are expensive in the long run. 

It is particularly the province of women to advocate 
and enforce suggestions such as we have outlined. They 
may do so in several ways ; as, for example, by speaking 
to their tradespeople on the subject of clean food and 
urging their friends and neighbours to do so; by writing 
to the local Health Officer concerning instances of neglect ; 
by making rigorous inquiries, if asked to subscribe to 
any health organization, as to what such a body is doing 
for the cause ; and finally by making their influcnee felt 
in both national and municipal politics. We cannot hope 
for a high standard in these matters until every buyer of 
foodstuffs insists on the cleanliness of what she or he may 
purchase. As Abraham Lincoln said of another but not 
graver issue: “ Public sentiment is everything; with 
public sentiment nothing can fail; without it nothi: 
can succeed,” 


The Week in Parliament 


A*® impartial observer listening to the two days’ 
& = debate upon the revised Prayer Book could only 
have reached the conclusion that the whole weight 
of the argument lay upoa the side of those who desired 
to see it passed. Upon this occasion the best speeches 
were all made in support of the measure. Those who 
opposed it eschewed argument of any kind, and appealed, 
quite frankly, to prejudice. With two exceptions their 








speeches were uniformly bad, alternating between 
hysteria and bathos, but their methods were amply 
justified by the result. 

The cause of the rejection of the Book is not difficult 
to understand. There is in the country to-day a funda- 
mental Protestantism and anti-clericalism which is 
faithfully represented in the House of Commons. It is 
instinctive and to a large extent irrational, but once 
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aroused, it is overwhelming. For its sudden emergence 
in militant form the Bishops are to a large extent to 
blame. They have been grossly lax in enforcing discipline 
and proceedings have been permitted in churches which 
have profoundly shocked the lay population. 

Underlying this debate, oblivious to argument or 
reason, this spirit of Protestantism, coupled with an 
always latent hostility to the Episcopate, surged through 
the House, and gradually mounted. One of the most 
ardent supporters of the Book said to the present writer 
towards the close of the first day: “ We are done. 
This feeling, which one can sense now, and which will 
increase to-morrow, is intangible but very powerful. 
It cannot be combated by argument, and it will over- 
whelm us.” That is what happened. Whether it was 
in the interests of the nation or of religion time alone 
will show. When the House of Commons has acted in 
this way in the past it has alinost invariably been 
subsequently proved to have been right. So it may 
be on this occasion. Members were certainly not disposed 
to accept the view advanced with brutal and courageous 
candour by Mr. Churchill that they were unqualified 
to deal with the theological issues involved. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, to the joy of all, staged a great 
* come-back.” His speech was a magnificent piece of 
theological argument, closely knit and well constructed, 
and his peroration upon unity concerning the essentials 





of the Christian religion will take its place amongst the 
classic passages in British oratory. “If you approach 
Christ in faith, you may believe this or that, your opinion 
about the mode of His manifestation in the Eucharist 
may be this or that, but if in sincere truth you are 
approaching Him, you will receive the gift that He 
has ordained. And so I say that, in that cssential 
truth, we are not divided, but utterly one.” 

I have space to mention two other speeches only. 
Mr. Ponsonby made a very moving appeal for Christian 
charity, which had a visible effect upon the House, and 
Sir Robert Horne’s address to Scottish members was 
quite admirable. 
lucidity that the Church of Scotland had received from 
Parliament absolute freedom to use any form of service 
it liked. 


The House has turned once more to a consideration of 


He pointed out with remorseless 


mundane affairs. Despite the constant attendance and 
intervention of Mr. Lloyd George, the Valuation As- 
certainments Bill is making good progress in Committee. 
On Tuesday Mr. Whitley left us, and the Prime Minister 
expressed in a few well-chosen words the profound regret 
of every Member of Parliament. He has been a great 
Speaker, and his departure awoke in Mr. Lloyd George 
memories of the past. He struck a chord too long for- 
gotten, and delivered a speech worthy of the occasion 


and the man. WATCHMAN, 


To Moscow by Air 


[Miss Celia Simpson, a young member of the Spectator staff, 
who wrote for us last year of her impressions in flying round Central 
Europe, has devoted a fortnight of her holiday this year to flying 
to Moscow and back. In this and forthcoming issues she will tell 
of what she saw. —Eb. Spectator. | 


B* train the journey from London to Moscow takes 
» just sixty-six hours; travelling by air from Air- 
ways House, Charles Street, to Revolution Square, Moscow, 
it takes thirty-one hours—slightly less than half the time. 
The cost of this journey is £17 4s. 1d. (first class) by train, 
and £24 10s. by air. Leaving Croydon at 8.0 a.m. on a 
Friday morning, I was due to arrive in Moscow at 3.0 p.m, 
on Saturday afternoon. 

It was a lovely sunny morning when we took off in a 
Handley-Page triple-engine Imperial Airways ’plane for 
Cologne. My companions in this sixteen-seater Jupiter 
engine “plane were a young American couple and a motor 
bicycle. We ran along the field for some fifty yards; in 
less than a minute from the time we left the ground the 
altimeter recorded five hundred feet. Soon we were 
skirting the coast of England. On our right the Channel 
gleamed a pale, opale-cent gold, w th the coast of France 
clearly defined beyond it. We passed snowstorms 
blowing over the sea, looking like white sheets hanging 
up in the wind to dry. 

After a short interval at Brussels aerodrome, where a 
crowd had collected to weleome Coste and Le Brix, who 
were expected that morning, we flew on over interesting 
wooded country, across the Meuse, up which some twenty 
steel barges were being towed, over great black surface 
coal mines to Cologne, At 1.45, after lunch, I left in a 
single-engined Dornier Luft Hansa ‘plane for Berlin via 
Kassel and Magdeburg. The weather had quite changed. 
We were now flying through dark, menacing clouds and 
occasional thick snowstorms, which hid from our view 
the chequered panorama of dark fir-tops and_ brilliant 
green larches on the slopes of the Harz Mountains. I could 
not help wondering as we flew over this mountainous 
country where we could make a forced landing, should it be 
necessary to do so. But I have since been assured that 
it is quite possible to land in safety on tree-tops. In the 


evening, at 6.0 p.m., we arrived at the Tempelhofer Feld, 
the Berlin Acrodrome. 

At 11.0 p.m., two days later, we took off in a beautiful 
seven-seater, three-engined Junkers monoplane to fly to 
Konigsberg. With our lights switched off in the cabin 
we soared up into the darkness, a falling star giving us a 
A long way off the 
lights of Berlin glittered like dewdrops on a cobweb, some- 


friendly welcome from the night. 


times in regular patterns, sometimes in confused masses, 
their brightness eclipsing the stars. Soon we had left the 
twinkling city below, and I had Icisure to examine my 
immediate surroundings. There was absolutely no motion 
in the “plane: the night air is always very still and pleasant 
for flying. On my left I could see the red-hot exhaust pipe 
emitting blue and orange flames as from a dragon’s 
nostril, against the corrugated silver wing. From time to 
time the pilot flashed a light on to the propeller to see 
that all was well. On my right sat the wireless operator, 
in touch by telephone with the pilot and by wireless with 
the world below. He lent me his earphones and I listened 
to ““ My Blue Heaven” 


At frequent intervals we flew by lighthouses whose 


from some far-off station. 


rays encircled us as we went by, guiding us on our 
route. We passed many aerodromes where we could land 
if necessary, lit up by double straight rows of lights, pre- 
sumably pointing in the direction which we should land 
against the wind. Sometimes a rocket was shot up to us 
through the misty clouds below, but generally it was 
quite dark and still. 
could see the lights of Danzig, muflled in cloud, away in 
the north. We flew on over the harbour, distinctly out- 


After about two hours’ flying we 


lined in the grey morning light. Soon we were over the 
sea, flying above a great sheet of clouds, silver, orange, 
and pink, in soft, billowy waves. On my left a pale 
golden streak of light foretold the dawn; on my right, 
the slender waning moon rose over the clouds. There was 
no sight of land. 


We arrived at Kénigsberg at 3.15 a.m. After watching 


the sunrise, over a much-needed meal, we took off at 
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4.30 in a five-seater, single-engined Dornier Mercure 
Deruluft ’plane, with a Russian pilot and mechanic, for 
Moscow. I was the only passenger, and except for my 
large wicker chair the cabin was chiefly filled with an 
enormous petrol tank. The Riga aerodrome was flooded— 
it was early in the flying season, and the snows had only 
melted a week before—and so we were well equipped 
with fuel for a long flight to Smolensk, some 460 miles 
away. We flew over great stretches of well-drained 
agricultural land, with occasional farms surrounded by 
trees, over marshy fir tree woods and flooded wastes, past 
Koyno and on into White Russia. There were no longer 
farms dotted about, but little Russian villages, straight 
rows of dirty, squalid-looking thatched wooden huts, on 
either side of a lane, with every available dry picce of 
land cultivated. This is the poorest part of the U.S.S.R., 
and enormous sums would need to be expended on 
drainage before the full value could be got out of the 
land. The peasants were just setting out to their day’s 
work in the fields. The country was heartbreakingly 
monotonous, so that I tried to go to sleep. But by this 
time the glorious promise of the dawn had ceased to fulfil 
itself. We flew through low dreary rain-clouds. At 
last, at about 10.30 a.m., we landed at an aerodrome 
which I thought was Smolensk. I hastened to get out 
of the ’plane to stretch my legs, but was requested in 
hesitating German to get in again. The blinds were 
drawn on my left facing the aerodrome, and all I could 
see were several long-coated, high-booted soldiers watching 
me through the window in the pouring rain. Determined 
not to show my surprise at this very unusual! reception, 
I read Stendhal’s Le Rouge et le Noir for three hours unti] 
our supplies of petrol could be replenished, and off we 
went again. I discovered afterwards it was not Smolensk 
but Polodsk, a military aerodrome where passenger ‘planes 
were not supposed to land, which explained the melo- 
dramatic treatment I received. 

We now flew through terrific storms which shook 
the ’plane to such an extent that I felt as though it must 
crack in half. As we passed Smolensk, the mechanic 
threw the mail bag out over the acrodrome. At 5.30 p.m. 
we arrived at Moscow, and I was very pleased to have 
reached my destination aftcr an adventurous but rather 
tiring flight of thirteen hours, with an apple and some 
chocolate as my day’s ration. 

My return flight from Moscow after a ten days’ visit 
was less eventful and thoroughly delightful. We had 
good weather all the way. Leaving at 8 a.m. we flew 
over the same route to Smolensk. The land was greener 
after ten days’ summer sun and the kingeups edged the 
lakes and ponds with gold. Stopping at Smolensk for 
half an hour, and again at Riga, we reached Kénigsberg 
at 4.45 p.m. From Konigsberg to Berlin I flew again 
in a three-engined Junker, landing at 9.45 p.m. at the 
Tempelhofer Feld. Landing at night was very interesting. 
The aerodrome was marked by a large square of red lights, 
a searchlight gleaming down the centre. As we encircled 
the acrodrome to land against the wind, flares lit up the 
edges of both wings so that the breadth of the ’plane was 
discernible to the pilot. 

The next morning I left Berlin at 10 a.m., flying via 
Hanover to Amsterdam. From Amsterdam to London, 
I was the only passenger in a Luft Hansa Roerbach ’plane, 
with a tempting cargo of strawberries in front of me. We 
had the wind with us and arrived at Croydon three- 
quarters of an hour before we were due. 

Apart from the time saved in making the journey from 
London to Moscow by air, and the opportunity of seeing 
so large a slice of Europe in a few hours—even though it 
is only possible to get a very general ‘mpression of a 
country from the air—there seems to be a certain fitness 


in visiting the centre of this new economic experiment 
by the very latest method of transport. I had a delightful 
fortnight, enjoying the journey to and from Moscow and 
my time spent there equally well. In further articles 
I hope to give some impressions of the life which is 
being lived in this strange and beautiful capital of 
the U.S.S.R. CiLIA Simpson, 


Scotland at Westminster 


FYXHE Scottish people believe in progress. They 

believe further that substantial progress can be 
achieved by political action. And, in consequence, 
throughout the last century they were to be found in the 
van of those forces which successfully struggled with 
privilege on behalf of individual freedom. 

In an age of disintegration, when many bonds had to 
be broken, and problems were purely political, an over- 
whelming majority of Scotsmen took their stand on the 
Left. The nineteenth century signalized the increasing 
triumph of democratic principles and of Liberalism, and 
for the Liberal Party Scotland provided for generations 
a secure base. 

That fight has now been won. Democracy, for good 
or ill, is with us, and full political and civic liberty is the 
birthright of every British citizen. 

An era of construction is at hand. The problems which 
confront us to-day are primarily economic. The Liberal 
Party, a shadow of its former self, is threatened with 
virtual extinction by a new Socialism, a new Unionism. 
What part is Scotland playing in the forging of new 
political weapons and policies, in that political re-orienta- 
tion, not yet complete, which will profoundly influence 
our destinies during the twentieth century ? 

The people of Scotland have always taken their politics 
seriously. Never more so than to-day. English poli- 
ticians who come North to address mectings still exclaim 
at the extraordinary challenging interest which the most 
technical subjects evoke. Audicnces are, by contrast to 
those in the South, well educated, keen, sceptical, and 
withal intensely in earnest. They want to know why. 
And sometimes it is not casy to tell them, for they will 
not be fobbed off with airy generalities. 

Taken as a whole it may be said that the Scottish 
people are fundamentally radical rather than revolution- 
ary. They will submit to Authority if they can be per- 
suaded that such authority is justifiable, and rests upon 
a sound basis. Not otherwise. They like clarity, logic, 
and common sense in argument, and are not deceived 
by catchwords. Finally, they hold that a foundation of 
philosophy is essential to a proper consideration of 
political problems. 

It is thus easy to understand the remarkable sway 
exercised for years upon the Scottish electorate by the 
late Lord Oxford and Asquith. He was the possessor of 
all the qualities most calculated to appeal to it—terseness, 
lucidity, remorseless logic, transparent sincerity, and, in 
addition, that classical turn of mind which gave to all 
his speeches a rich philosophical flavour. In the years 
which preceded the War his political position in 
Scotland was unassailable. Mr. Lloyd George, on the 
other hand, has never gone down with the Scottish 
people. His advent to power was received with resigna- 
tion north of the Tweed, due to a not ill-founded convie- 
tion that the War must be won, and that he alone could 
do it. At no period was he trusted. And the revolt 
against his Coalition began in the constituencies of Scot- 
land, and was brought to a successful conclusion by two 
Scotsmen in London. 

In the meantime the people were beginning to attune 
themselves to new political conditions. The Parliament 
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of 1922 established Unionism and Socialism as predomin- 
ant political forces in the post-War State. In bringing 
the two parties to birth, in forming their respective ideals, 
in developing them into fighting units, and in shaping 
their policies, Scotland has played a notable part. The 
House of Commons which met in that autumn of 1922 
had a Scotsman as Prime Minister and another as Leader 
of the Opposition. 

Without the prestige, experience, and sagacity of Bonar 
Law in those early days, the Unionist Party would 
certainly not have survived in its present form: and the 
Parliamentary Labour Party is the personal creation of 
Ramsay MacDonald, the result of a lifetime's devoted 
and ceaseless effort. From these foundations, so recently 
laid, the present political situation has arisen. It is not 
final. For all the stability of the last four years polities 
are more dynamic and perhaps more interesting than at 
any other period in our history. Much of the strange 
amalgam which has gone to make the existing parties 
is still molten. Some of it will change or move elsewhere, 

Nevertheless, the Parliamentary 
Scotland to-day reproduce with singular faithfulness the 
main characteristics of her people. The tattered flag 
of Liberalism is borne aloft most valiantly by Sir Archibald 
Sinclair and a few henchmen, defenders of the crofter 
and the fisherman, who have not yet forgotten the old 


representatives of 


allegiance. 

But Unionism is for the first time in the ascendant : 
and for this Noel Skelton, member for Perth and one of 
the Tory pioneers in Scotland, is as much as any man 
responsible. Skelton perceived several years ago that 
if the Conservative Party was to make a successful appeal 
to the Scottish people it must provide them with a con- 
structive ideal and a philosophy of life not less compre- 
hensive than those advanced by the Socialists. He coined 
the phrase “ property-owning democracy,” and developed 
the theme, with startling results. The success which has 
attended his initial attempts at authorship should encour- 
age him to continue, and he may well make further con- 
tributions of the highest importance to the political 
philosophy of our time. Walter Elliot, the Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and a debater of the 
front rank, has also essayed an analysis of Tory Democ- 
racy in cold print. His book, like his talk, is original, 
paradoxical, and provocative. * Bi- 
ology,” he declares, “ is the logos of Toryism,” knowing 
full well that it requires something far more tangible, 


Too prov ocative. 


simple, logical and convincing than the apparent irrational- 
ism of his pet science to reconcile the Scottish mind to 
Authority. 

In the swirling wake of these two stimulating, if some- 
what contradictory, the rank file 
Conservatives plough steadily forward, holding tenaciously 
to what thay have won with such difliculty. More 
will be heard of like Barclay-Harvey, Thom, 
McInnes Shaw, and Cochrane— modest, sensible, broad- 
minded, and good talkers all of them. And there is a 
in the robust shape of F. A. Macquisten. 


sé 


intellectuals ”’ and 


men 


* character ” 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the virtues of the Duchess of 
Atholl 


niche in our parliamentary 


she has already carved out for herself a unique 
Still 
necessary to remind Spectator readers that, on occasion, 
Colonel John Buchan can make speeches that rival his 
novels in excellence. Of Sir Robert Horne this much may 
be said. He possesses nearly all the qualifications for a 
leader of Scottish Shrewd, 
thinker, and a former lecturer in moral philosophy, it 
a short time ago that he had the ball at his 


annals. less is it 


Unionism. calm, a clear 
seemed but 
fect. It is a curious reflection that had he been a little 
less loyal to a chief to whom he owed much, he would have 
been Prime Minister to-day. But he threw his cap at the 


City instead of at the stars, and now it is his fate to be 
listened to with interest and attention upon business 
matters. It seems not only right, but inevitable, that 
a Fife laird should preside over Scottish Unionism in 
its present somewhat turbulent phase. Sir John Gilmour 
guides not only his own flock, but the Scottish Committee 
as a whole, with a tact, geniality, and competence that 
have won for him a widespread measure of affection and 
regard. 

While the Scotland, having but 
recently achieved existence, is still fighting to preserve 


Unionist Party in 
its identity and its none too secure predominance, the 
Labour Party presents a very different aspect. Since 
the days of Keir Hardie, Scotland has been the fountain- 
head of British Socialism, pumping out an incessant 
stream of With 
exceptions every able man in the Scottish Labour move- 
ment to-day has been found a seat in the House of Com- 


ideas, inspiration, and vigour. two 


mons, a result due in large measure to the much-abused 
L.L.P., which has always had control of the machine, 
and used it to excellent purpose. 
deal with the * ¢ Ivde men ~ individually and at length. 
Kirkwood is the Wheatley the 
but an inability to work with others will prove, if it has 


I wish I had space to 


‘character ”: brains, 


not already done so, his downfall. Of Maxton’s whimsical 
genius, oratorical powers, and indisputable charm, Scot- 
land is justifiably proud: but, through emotion, he has 
got himself into a political position the only logical and 
practical consequence of which is Communism, and there 
he will never find a substantial following. It 
draws in 


he with- 


time, and can overcome a natural indolence 


due to ill-health, he may yet have a great future. Graham 
and Shinwell OCCUPY 


Labour administration. 


will important positions in any 

But, in the opinion of the present writer, and of many 
others, the Man of Destiny is Tom Johnston. Scottish 
people have never been partial to Celts, which probably 
accounts for the fact that the present leader of Labour has 
had to find a constituency outside his native land. It 


is significant that Johnston hails from Kirkintilloch. 
He is a brilliant journalist and through his paper, 
Forward, wields considerable iitluence throughout the 


Labour world. And he is the first front-rank Socialist 
to grasp the importance to the Labour movement of the 


British Empire. I 


politician (a Conservative) saying to me two years ago, 


remember a prominent Canadian 
* Only the Labour Party can develop the Empire into an 
economic unit, because it will require not only Protection, 
and State control, 
not suspect in the Do- 


Whether 


Ifis aim is 


but co-operative effort, bulk purchase, 
on a vast seale: and they ar 
minions, whereas the Conservative Party is.” 
this be true or not, Johnston believes it is. 
the creation of a co-operative Commonwealth within the 
Empire by means of State action: and to maintain the 
standard of life within that Conmmonwealth he is perfectly 
prepared to apply Protection, with all its implications. 
No 


impracticable. At 


mean or petty conception this, although maybe 
least, it Johnston thinks 
And in addition he is an execllent debater, an 


clear-headed, 


shows that 
to seale. 
indefatigable worker, shrewd, cautious, 
and one of the few Socialists who are intellectually honest 
with themselves. It is safe to predict for him a great 
political career, which may vitally affect the fortunes 
of this country. 

What of the future? I have that the 


mystical idealism of Maxton or Elliot is unlikely to grip 


tried to show 


the imagination of an eminently practical electorate, and 
that two constructive policies, both better calculated to 
appeal to the Scottish mentality, have been adumbrated. 
On the one hand the development of the British Empire 
into a co-operative Commonwealth through the practical 
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application of certain Socialist principles, and on the 
other the creation of an independent property-owning 
democracy. 

Unless the Conservative Party goes mad, the latter 
alternative is likely to prevail for a space. At the present 
time Mr. Baldwin holds a position in Scotland very nearly 
as strong as that once occupied by Mr. Asquith (and for 
much the same reasons) which will take a lot of under- 
mining. In the end it may be found that the two policies 
are not so mutually destructive as would at first sight 
appear—but that is another story. Enough has been 
said, I hope, to convince the Sassenach reader that Scot- 
tish politics to-day are as live and vital as ever: we 
possess in Elliot, Johnston, and Sinclair, potential leaders 
of the three Parties ; and whatever the future may hold 
in store for us, Scotland will yet be found in the van of 
political progress. 

WarcuMan, 


An English Pedlar 


igen genuine English pedlar is a rare bird nowadays 

—I mean the true country pedlar, who travels 
the land from village to village with his pack of oddments 
or his donkey cart, shunning the towns. Such a man 
is not to be met with casually anywhere in England, 
and least of all in suburban areas, where tramping 
hawkers abound. He has little in common with these 
men, who are mostly beggars by trade and pedlars only 
when it suits their purposes and purses. The older 
type of English pedlar scorns such ways of life: he is 
one of nature’s gentlemen if ever the phrase meant 
anything. But, because of the increasing motor traflic, 
which binds up even the most scattered villages to the 
towns, he will soon be a figure of the past. I doubt 
if there are more than twenty of his species in all England 
now. Not long ago, however, one of them came to the 
door of my cottage in a hill-range of the South-west, 
and asked what 1 would buy. 

Of course I made one or two purchases; a couple 
of leather boot-laces, a comb, and a brass tie-pin—good 
value, too, they were, not bought offhand from a shop in the 
nearest small town, but, as the old man proudly assured 
me, “sent away for, special,” every week. ‘ Times is 
bad though now,” he said, “not like what they was 
when I began thirty year ago in these parts.” He called 
to his yellow lurcher deg and slung on his deep heavy 
tray of oddments. I noticed then the blue and red 
tattoo marks on his arm. ‘“ You are in no hurry, are 
you?” I asked him. “No, more’s the pity,” he 
answered with a smile, and put his tray down again. 
We sat on the low stone wall round the little garden of 
wallflowers, and he told me about himself. 

He had been a sailor, as I knew when I saw the tattoo 
marks. At the age of sixtecn, just fifty years ago, he 
had gone to sea, joining the old gunboat ‘ Benbow’ 
for service in the Mediterranean. He had seen active 
service at Alexandria, when the forts were shelled by 
the British Fleet, and it was there that he had Iést the 
sight of one eye. Then he Ieft the Navy and served, 
always as an able scaman, for, as he said, “ I could never 
get past the books,” in the old ‘ Mauretania’ and 
* Lusitania,’ steamships with one jib sail running cargocs 
of pig-iron between Liverpool, Halifax, and Montreal, 
Later he had been in Japan, where he had had his arm 
tattooed ; Buffalo Bill on the right, and Calamity Jane 
his wife on the left, Then, when he was thirty-four, 
he left the sea and started in as a pedlar, with a donkey 
and cart, and although he volunteered for service during 
the Great War, they would not have him. 


“Tt was this,” he said, pointing to his blind blue cye 
which, staring fixedly nowhere, gave him a rakish, 
sinister look. After the War things went from bad to 
worse for him: the donkey and cart did not pay, so 
he sold them. He found crockery, which had been a 
good “line” onee, too heavy for his old arms. So he 
resigned himself to this, the tray of oddments which 
no one particularly wanted. With his little pension, 
he could just keep himself, his wife, and his yellow lurcher 
dog in comparative comfort. He was walking from 
fifteen to twenty miles a day, over hills, through orchards, 
down farm lanes, on highways. ‘* We sometimes pick 
up a rabbit,” he said, “ and it’s fine and healthy in 
these hills.’ He stared seaward with his misty blue 
eye. “It’s a fine life,” he repeated, “a pediar for 
thirty year now.” Then he said good-day and was 
gone up the road with his slow and rolling gait. 


Looking after him, as he climbed the white hill road 
between its deep banks of violets and faint-scented 
sweet briar, a loncly figure in ragged hat and over-jacket 
of thick brown cloth, it seemed to me that yet another 
link with an older England was melting into the heat- 
haze on that quict summer day. And certainly I shall 
never see the like of this old pedlar again. 

If. M. 


Att 


[Nationat Arr-CoLtecrions Fund Exuterrions, Brivisit 
MuskuM AND Vicrorta AND ALBEerr Musreum.| 
Ir tangible proof of the activities of the National Art-Collec- 
tions Fund were needed, the two exhibitions at the Victoria 
and Albert and at the British Museum will supply it. Here 
are collected most of the works of art which this Fund has 
helped to secure for the Galleries and Museums of the Empire. 
A visit will show how various are the works so collected, for 
here are not only Old Masters like the Rokeby Velasquez 
and Holbein’s Duchess of Milan, but pictures and drawings 
ranging from Rembrandt to Rothenstein, furniture, porcelains, 
stained glass, tapestry, Greek vases, Buddhas, silver, Peruvian 
pottery, antiquities from Egypt, watches, books, and goodness 
knows what besides. These have been lent for exhibition 
by the museums to which they have been presented. 

The National Art-Collections Fund is one of our bulwarks 
against the tide which is so rapidly sweeping many of our 
works of art to the other side of the Atlantic. The strength 
of the Fund depends greatly on the number and enthusiasm 
of its members, and we would suggest to our readers thet 
they should support it, 

G. G. 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom Oxrorp. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 
Sin, Many matters of grave import have ariscn this term. 
Most of them have been disposed of, but in some cases their 
ghosts are hovering uneasily in the neighbourhood. On 
May 8th the problem of the Bodleian extension was dealt 
with but in no sense settled. The famous (and to some 
infamous) ‘Scheme A” was explained, examined, and 
ultimately slaughtered with no little violence. There is 
thus no more question of a Brand New Bodleian, nor of 
immense bequests with which to build it. The old Bodleian 
will not, after all, be Jeft as a rat-haunted ruin (as the Librarian, 
with tears, suggested), We have played for safety on tlic 
assumption that a Bodleian in the hand is worth two in the 
*arks. The spirit of profound caution which animated the 
assembly compelled them to go further and to assassinate 
“Scheme B,” a harmless and anaemic compromise. The 
result is stalemate and Bodley stands where Bodley stood, 


‘But the problem remains to be solved, and there is no solution 


yet in sszht. 
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now tie 
No one 


* Extension” is a contagious business, and 

Taylorian Institute is showing signs of restlessness. 
‘Scheme A” 
plating an increase of their present quarters, which 
But their 


has not arisen and they seem uneasy 


has suggested a for them, so they are contem- 
indeed, 
they very badly sleeping partner, the 
Ashmolean Museum, 


bed-fellows. 


require. 


But the palm for caution goes undoubtedly to Dr. Farnell, 
who cast a spell over the House of Convocation on the occasion 
of the granting of honorary degrees to those responsible for 
the bringing to an end of the great undertaking of the English 
Dictionary. The had the proposed 
were awaiting their honours innocently outside, a large body 
the fell. Dr. 
and dignity launched a 


Ilouse met, recipients 


of visitors was present, and suddenly bomb 
Farnell with the 
protest against the granting of some of the degrees, namely 


greatest reserve 
those to resident members of the University, on the grounds 
that when the degree of D.Litt. was instituted it was clearly 
that it to be granted honoris causa to 


resident members. 


understood was not 
His protest, however, was formal, and he 
expressly refrained from pressing for a division or proceeding 
further. His criticism was thus impressive, and many members 
of Convocation felt that he had expressed views which met 


with no little sympathy. 


of the Dictionary 
to be an achievement of world-wide importance. 


is generally held 
The Univer- 


The conelusion creat 
sity has justified its reputation for solid research, at any 
rate in literature. 

Of new appointments there is nothing to exhibit that is 


remarkable. To the head of St. Edmund Hall the patron, 


Queen's College, has elected one of their Fellows. To the 
Keepership of the Ashmolean the Visitors have elected Mr. 
Leeds, originally of Cambridge. and for some twenty years 


the Assistant of Dr. Tlogarth. Unlike the late Keeper he is 


not a specialist in Greck or Mediterranean Archaeology, but 


he has excavated on prehistoric sites in England, and is 
interested in Anglo-Saxon remains. 
Kights weck was an astonishing success. Tardly a drop 


of rain fell, and nearly all the races were exciting. Brascnose 


went head of the river with rowing of very bigh quality. 
New College 
event of deep significance occurred on the night of the last 
The 


overhangs 


rose to be second. To the superstitious an 


arm of the chestnul tree in 


Brasenose Lane, fell in the 


day of * Kights.” oreat 
Eexeter that 
night with a mighty crash and deposited nearly two tons of 
For at least 


Kixeter 


varden, 


wood into the lane. two generations there has 


been a legend that when went head of the river the 


chestnut tree would lean over and touch Brasenose. Presum- 
ably the arrival of Brasenose at the head of the river caused 
the sensitive tree so much grief that. so far from touching the 
rival college, it drooped and fell. Nor is there the smallest 
reason that the fall. 


Your correspondent examined the break of the bough with 


for suspecting artificial means caused 


the most sleuth-like care. 


The O.U.D.S. are to be 
most refreshing performance of the Clouds of Aristophanes 


congratulated upon producing a 


(why do we never say ~ by Aristophanes 7). The scenery 


was by Professor Gleadowe, the new Slade Professor, and gave 
Olympus, at the back, and 


a most attractive background. 


Hiellenic colonnade in the foreground, with charming, 
if anachronistic, the 
pviving the true revue atmosphere so essential for Aristophanes. 


au very 
irescoes: on walls, almost succeeded in 
Strepsiades was acted in true Mediterranean manner, and 
with a touch of genius. The « Archaic 
sculpture and Mycencan splendour. A tendency to rant was 


inevitable, for Aristophanes has been ranted at too many 


stumes recalled both 


Speech-Days for the habit not to cling, But the performance, 
been done better. It could be 
I am, Sir, &c., 


as a whole, could not have 
appreciated by the least sophisticated. 


Your Oxrorp Corresronvent. 





Our Nations held over this week 
owing to pressure on our space. Next week we hope 
to publish an article on that page by M. Politis, the 
eminent statesman and jurist. 


League of page is 








A Lirerary Lerrer rrom BEerwin. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 
Sir, —The Germans are slowly overcoming the difliculties 
of book production with which the y had to contend during 
the period of monetary inflation. Once again books are 


being bought, and although their price remains high, this no 


sales, 


longer affects their 

The book of the moment is a new novel by Jacob Wasser- 
mann: Der all Maurizius (S. Fischer, Berlin). 
case of Rechtsanwalt Hau is before the 
War, was the subject of a much-discussed trial. Hau was 
Baden-Baden, 
To the 
last he maintained that be was innocent and Wassermann makes 


The famous 


introduced, which 


charged with shooting his mother-in-law in 


and he was condemned to penal servitude for life. 


a thrilling criminological study out of this material. The 
book is amusing as well as good literature, and has sold 
more than 40,000 copies. Another great novel, more than 


twice the leneth of the former (and twice as dear), has taken 


two vears to achieve the same sale. This is Hans Grimm's 
Voll: ohne Raum (Albert 
the fortieth edition, It is a good indication of the political 


of the German people that this difficult: and 


Langen, Munich), now approaching 
convalescence 
The theme is Germany's 
It should 
the writer explains 


expensive book is so widely read. 
destiny in the world —-* the people without space.” 
find a public outside 


many of our problems, without ageressiveness and 


Germany, because 
without 
Likewise of a political nature is a book by 

Politische Novelle 
skilful writer, 
His hero is a sort of cross 


condemnation, 
Bruno Frank, which is now 
(Ernst Rowohlt, Berlin). 
has chosen Locarno as his subject. 


much read 


Frank is a who 


between Briand, Rathenau, and Stresemann: the scene of the 
story is Thoiry. Peace problems are dealt with, and = the 
question of reconciliation between Germany and France 
investigated. The whole, however, is more literary than 
political. 

Simultaneously with the German edition of The Son of 
Man, translations in seven other European languages were 


reviewed 
Napoleon, 
and Bismarck is here grappling with a subject too strong for 


published of TLerr Ludwig's latest book, recently 
in your columns, The brilliant biographer of Goethe, 
him. The best part of the book is the introductory description 
of the period of the birth of Christ the background, not the 
central figure, 

Till Eulenspiegel (Ss. Fischer, Berlin) is the 
book, 


it is a mixture of politics and religion 


tithe of Herr 


Gerhart new which appeared on his 


sixty-fifth birthday. 


Hauptmann’s 


representing the German intellectual and political situation 
after the War in twenty-four hexameter poems. Hauptmann 
takes a 


across Germany, 


retired officer of the Air Service, Till Eulenspiegel, 
In the quasi-mythological form of an old 
village idiot he makes him experience the whole}jumble of the 
At last the hero 
escapes from this confused medley, first into the past of 
Classical then solitude death. 


Herr Hauptmannm's style is difficult, and there is more of the 


post-War years and the soul of our people. 


antiquity, and into and 


author in the book than of modern Germany. 


As to translations, there are Knut Hamsun’s fine new 
romance Landstreicher ; and the Ulysses, by James Joyce 

the latter being confined to literary circles. The great public 
passed it over because this book (published privately by the 
Rheinverlag at Basle) is very expensive and not easy to obtain ; 
and also because its perusal means hard work, and _ little 
pleasure, to the reader. Those who want amusement without 
substance rely upon French apparently 


continues to be much translated, while on the other hand, 


literature, which 


Russian books have almost entirely disappeared. Mnglish 
books are represented chiefly by Mr. Galsworthy ; American 
chiefly by Mr. Sinclair Lewis who spent the winter in Berlin 
—and by the late Jack London, 


A new publication, worthy of notice abroad, is the collection 
of the works of Rainer Maria Kilke, who died last year. He 
was one of the greatest German lyric poets. The Inselverlag 
in Leipzig has published this collection in six handsome 
Recent literature has few contributions which reach 


I am, Sir, &c., 


volumes. 
so high an artistic and intellectual level. 


Your GERMAN LirerRARY CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


PRESERVING ENGLAND. 

A French farmer once said to me in reference to certain 
hedgerows : “ Everything in England is for beauty, not use.” 
We may accept the criticism as, at least in part, a compliment ; 
and in other regards than farming the soft impeachment is 
true. It is, for example, pointed out in the latest and one of 
the best of the pamphlets issued by the Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural England that * Unlike America and some 
Continental countries the principle of public aesthetics is 
embodied in our legislation.” “* Amenity ” is included as one 
of the three fundamental objects of Town—and of rural— 
Planning. The pamphlet in question should be in the hands 
of every public body, especially the District Councils. The 
councils have power to forbid ugliness; and thanks to the 
thoughtful energy of the C.P.R.E., panels of architects, 
working gratuitously, are ready to give advice : the councils 
can do better than forbid, they can direct. 

* * * * 
Tue Pink VILLA. 

It was very well said by the Ministry of Health in a preamble 
to the Housing (Rural Workers) Act that “* the beauty of the 
English countryside depends very largely on the general 
appropriateness of local materials and character of building 
generally found in the older buildings.” As things are the 
beauty is ruined by garish imports. I walked last week 
along the South Cornish coast on either side Looe and Pol- 
perro, a singularly unsophisticated stretch of wild coast. You 
may still find lonely bays, even lonely views, and some of the 
villages are as quaint as Clovelly itself. But—just a few 
villas there are perched in uncomfortable niches in obvious 
spots, and their blue-pink roofs vulgarize the whole land- 
scape. You see to-day in its first stages the approach of the 
eanker that has already fouled the natural beauty of a score 
of lovely bits of England—in the Lakes, on the South Downs, 
in the New Forest, on the South Welsh coast, along a thousand 
roads in most counties. The infliction is intolerable ; and the 
first step to prevention is such knowledge of law and oppor- 
tunity as is condensed into this and other leaflets and 
pamphlets issued by the C.P.R.E. from 17 Marlborough 
Street, W.1. The Council is presided over by three authori- 
ties whose qualities are most happily complementary: Lord 
Crawford and Balearres, an authority in many branches of 
aesthetics; Mr. Guy Dawber, that famous architect; and 
Professor Abercrombie, who has made a new art of civics 
and town and country planning. 

* * * * 
AN ANGRY SQUIRREL. 

New instances of the outrageous conduct of two immigrants 
into England have just been put before me and duly docu- 
mented. The culprits were caught red-handed. The first 
and worst was the grey squirrel. We all know how it kills off 
birds and drives away our own red squirrel; and for this 
reason the Duke of Bedford was forced to rid Woburn of the 
marauder; but a new crime has been brought home. A 
squirrel, tame as usual, appeared on the drive of a house just 
as a lady was about to mount her bicycle. When, with the 
humanity of her sex, she attempted to “shoo” the animal 
away, it jumped at her, as sometimes a stoat will, and bit her 
in the nape of the neck. I have had evidence enough— in 
America as well as England—of the fierceness of this squirrel 
and its destruction of both birds and their nests, but it is 
news to me that it will attack bigger game. How very 
seldom indeed it happens in this country that naturalization 
is a success. As for other countries, both Australians and 
New Zealanders say that all their plagues, animal or vegetable, 
are imported, from foxes and rabbits to blackberries and 
sweet-briar, 

* * * * 
A PHEASANT-EATING, OWL. 

The other immigrant of evil name is the little Spanish owl. 
Official inquiry indicated that (like almost every bird that 
flies) it did rather more good than harm, was fonder of mice 
and beetles than of young birds. But it grows worse as it 
multiplies. Literally scores now nest in rabbit burrows and 
the subterranean habit seems to have destroyed their 


morals. Not in one parish but many grim evidence—some 
quoted in detail in the Field—has been accumulated of the 
piling up of young ground-nesting birds in these underground 
nests. Pheasants have been the worst sufferers. In some 
localities the little owls are still accused—but I doubt the 
evidence—of devouring nightingales. 
* * * * 

Too Various StTock. 

An agricultural problem that no one has really faced in 
Britain is the retention of the local breeds that have lost their 
special utility. Utterly to lose a pure-bred race is a thing no 
one would gladly face ; but there is no question at all that the 
jealous pride of the breed societies, especially of the smallest, 
does great harm to the economics of the industry. Every 
other reformer, especially the Ministry, has been preaching 
this in regard to pigs: the many breeds prevent the desired 
stabilization ; but there are also cattle problems. Could 
there be finer animals than the South Devons ? They weigh 
up to a ton and a-half; they give milk as rich in cream as if 
they were Guernseys. They flourish peculiarly in the district 
that gave them birth. But a problem arises. What is to be 
done with the beef ? The enormous joints, once bought at a 
remunerative price by caterers for the Navy at Devonport, 
are difficult to market ; and in other towns the fashion is for 
“baby beef” of a smaller race. Must this breed and some 
others go the way of Longhorn or Park cattle, and remain 
only as a curiosity ? Or will fashion change ? Or will the 
foreigner rediscover (as I believe some Japanese have dis- 
covered) that the animal is peculiarly well suited for other 
districts in other lands ? 

* * * * 
More VILLAGE INDUSTRIES. 

An agricultural professor has been saying that the village 
industry is dead. Is it? Take the artistic work of the black- 
smith. Since the revival four years ago, in which Kent and 
Hertfordshire took the lead, there is a record of sales to the 
aggregate value of £2,000 within one inconsiderable area. At 
a recent show at Hatfield visitors from many parts admired 
the artistic skill of the blacksmith and some gave him orders. 
The total sum is not great, but it does not include a very great 
deal of work sold in the villages, and the signs of a revived 
interest in real craftsman’s hammered work, as contrasted wit! 
machine made and filed metal, are beyond all question. We 
all witnessed a very remarkable revival in the art of Norfolk 
thatching, and as aesthetic taste grows we may expect to find 
a greater respect for all sorts of hand-made work in many 
directions—in furniture (witness the delightful elm-plank 
garden furniture now in vogue), in basket work, in saddlery, in 
hand-weaving and in ironmongery. 

* * * * 
ScENTED ROSEs. 

Rosarians of the world are assembling in London to discuss 
the rose ; and some preliminary critics are saying that though 
the development of the rose is scarcely credible, scent has been 
sacrificed. There are, of course, scentless roses, such as the 
beautifully formed Frau Karl Druschki; but roses even 
swecter than the old cabbage or moss rose are on the market. 
You could scarcely imagine a flower more sweet than some of 
the Dixons—whatever their Christian name ; and even some 
of the latest climbers have a delicate scent. Again, what a 
triumph in the wedding of scent to colour was the Penzance 
briar. Now if critics complained of the loss of scent in the 
musk they would have good reason. 

* * % % 
Aut Apovur Grass. 

It should be generally known among farmers all over the 
Empire that the Ministry of Agriculture have responded 
to the new and gencral interest in cultivation of grass by issuing 
a sort of miscellany called Grassland Problems (Whitehall 
Place, price 2s.). As we are reminded, 70 per cent. of our 
so-called cultivated area is now under grass ; but the question 
does not affect only the British Isles. Even my own post-bag 
includes qucries on the new forms of grass cultivation from 
Canada, Africa, and Australia, 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


JORDANS 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sir,—Thev are threatening to drive a main road past Jordans. 
Why should that trouble anyone? Men must go their ways 
through the world on their lawful errands, and roads are 
needed to carry them with swiftness and smoothness from 
here to there. Why not, if need be, past Jordans ? 

You do not know Jordans if you can ask that question. 
If you do know it the thing is beyond imagination. To violate 
the peace of Jordans is to destroy something that puts quiet 
into men’s lives. And mankind needs quict to-day. It 
needs resolve; it needs courage; it needs liberal charity. 
But as foundation for al] things it needs a deep-seated peace. 

And Jordans is a well where men come to draw the waters 
of peace. London, with its toil and its turmoil, its striving 
and its strain, is no more than twenty miles away, but that 
twenty miles divides one world from another. Jordans with 
its swaying beech-boughs, Jordans with its smooth turf, no 
formalism robbing it of its quiet grace, Jordans with its plain 
grave-mounds and its plainer head-stones—* William Penn, 
born 1644, died 1718 “—is a place of the spiritual as London 
is a place of the material. Here the world is too much with 
us. There the world and its insistence falls away. We can 
turn aside into a quict place and rest awhile. 

Not into a desert place. For Jordans means far more than 
the peace of solitude. It has laid its peace even on humanity. 
Men of all creeds and no creeds can gather in that austere 
room where generation on generation of Quakers have gathered 
before them through the centuries, and take peace into their 
souls as they sit together there with the sunlight playing 
on the grass through the open doorway and the beech boughs 
sighing as they sway before the breeze. Unlikely men and 
women—men and women known through two hemispheres 
—have come and worshipped there from time to time. Their 
names would draw surprised and respectful recognition. 
But their names will not be mentioned here, for though they 
may be great in Church or State, their presence has given 
nothing to Jordans. It is Jordans that has given something 
to them, and they themselves pay reverent tribute to the 
genius of the place. 

Do not try overmuch to analyse that genius. Take it for 
what it is and give due thanks for it. Call it the spirit of 
Quakerism if you will, though that is to narrow down some- 
thing infinitely broad. Call it the sense of the Divine. That 
perhaps is nearer the essential truth, though divinity must 
be something that no unit of humanity finds out of reach, 
for no man need be shut out from what Jordans gives. You 
may be Quaker, you may be Catholic, you may be Baptist, 
you may be pantheist, the peace of Jordans, if once you 
-apture it, will reach you over any seas and still your unquict 
spirit by its memory. 

That is why a road past Jordans matters. Some despite 
the place has suffered and must suffer. It cannot be at once 
in the world and out of it. It stands, as it is, at a place where 
three ways mect, and the spaces of silence are broken for the 
gathered company on Sunday mornings by the grating of 
gears as the motors mount the hill beyond the graveyard. 
But, within due limits, noise without serves only to emphasize 
the peace within. And the Jordans roads are still by- 
roads where no unbroken stream of traflic comes. So may 
they, so must they, always be, unless all the imponderables— 
the things that bear no label of price because you cannot 
estimate their worth—are to be cast aside that in our rush 
through life we may rush a little faster still and save five 
meagre minutes on some often purposeless journey. 

There lies the conflict between the Jordans of to-day and 
the Jordans as the road-builders would leave it. For the 
road builders five minutes saved—five minutes more for 
pleasure, five minutes more for labour, five minutes more for 
making money—is all-important. Theirs to snatch at the 
minutes. For Jordans the silent witness to eternity. They 
stand for the surface things that seem to matter to a few of the 
little men who once or twice in their fleeting lives pass by that 
way. Jordans stands to all men for the things that to all 
men matter, life and death and God and some solace to the 


the Editor 


unsatisfied searchings of their souls. For these, Jordans 
itself, the mellowed brick of its meeting-house, the graves 
outside, the foaming springtide white cf the cherry orchard 
running up to the old farmhouse where Quakers worshipped 
round the open hearth while Cromyrell ruled and, at greater 
peril, in the later years under Charles and James—for them 
Jordans and all around it is road building in itself. For 
paths must be opened and rough places made smooth for the 
spirit as well as for the wandering feet. And to-day in far 
lands and strange places, in China and India, across the 
Atlantic, in the furthest Pacific, the memory of a little four- 
square settled building, plain brick without, plain benches 
within, plain burial mounds hedged in by a plain board fence, 
means for men and women caught in the perplexities of life 
a pathway pointed, a road mapped out, that carries them 
somehow through the jungle and the fen. 

More than for Quakerism or any than for 
Iingland or any parcel of earth’s soil, Jordans stands for the 
spiritual in the midst of the material, for the eternal in the 
midst of the transient. Is that so slight a heritage that we 
ean violate a shrine set thus at our very threshold ? Do men 
need peace so little in their lives to-day ? Must the outward 
mechanism of life be always dominant ? To the roadmakers 
themselves the challenge may be offered. 
them who has never known a stirring of his spirit towards 
something larger and more lasting than the life about him 
lift the first pick, and be the first to rob the generations of the 
future of what Jordans has meant to the generations of the 


creed, more 


Let him among 


past.—I1 am, Sir, &c., H. Witson Harris. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND EMPIRE 
SETTLEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—I was glad to see in the Spectator of May 26th that 


Sir Herbert Samuel has a place in his programme for emi- 
gration. The cutting-off of the feet we had 
shoes to wear, did seem to be somewhat drastic, and the 
suggestion that on the whole we were not overcrowded in the 
IIomeland, did seem to overlook our sparsely populated 
Overseas heritage. Furthermore, I think the importance 
and danger in world politics of the vacant lands of the King’s 
Overseas Dominions should not be overlooked by responsible 
statesmen. ° 

May I offer a few observations on the subject and on the 
* fallacies *? which Sir Herbert Samuel sets up to destroy ? 


because no 


(1) I did not contend that emigration is the best cure for unein- 
ployment. My point was: that “ of all the remedies propounde«| 
tor the immediate and permanent relief of distress arising from lack 
of employment, emigration still holds the field.” In a sense I am 
even willing to regard it as one does a surgical operation—something 
in the nature of the choice of a lesser evil designed to save life. 

(2) Then I suggest that no serious person has ever propounded 
the “easy theory’ with which Sir Herbert Samuel * quarrels 
that by transplanting a million of our unemployed overseas, and 
by taking them from the slums, “your unemployed problen 
and your slums will disappear.’ If some (or 
rushing in where angels fear to tread) have dreamed dreams of a 
good time, when the horror and disgrace of the demoralizing slums 
at least would disappear, and the conditions which have kept 
thousands of able-bodied men and women conspicuously idle for 
vears would be dealt with, even they have been conscious of th 
great magnitude and extreme difficulty of any solution. We still 
await the statesman with courage and ability successfully to tackle 
these problems. 

(3) The “second fallacy’ which Herbert up 
is ** to suppose that the million unemployed workers of thi= montii, 
or this year, are the same million men and women as were unem- 
ployed last month and last year.” Mr. Baldwin also set up this 
fallacy to destroy it, but of course no serious student of our present 
day conditions ever thought it was the same million men and women 
unemployed every day and all the time. It seers to me that our 
politicians do not like to face the plain if unpalatable truth that 
for seven long years our able-bodied, registered unemployed has 
never fallen below a “ fateful” million. Surely we are agreed that 
in a well-ordered State, and with such natvral resources as we have, 
no able-bodied man or woman should be maintained in idleness. 
Energy and foresight, and a full use of the available means of 
communications, are all that are needed. 

(4) Sir Herbert Samuel’s “ third fallacy,” that emigration will 
clear the slums, surely rests on a misapprehension. My point is 
that there is need for both a Slum Clearance and Rehousing Scheme, 
and a weil-considered Emigration Scheme, and, as the Americans 
would tay: “right now.’ The Spectator’s Homeland Slum 
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Clearance Scheme, to which I referred, did not, I think, contemplate 
emigration, but looked to rehouse in the “homeland the people 
displaced by slum clearance. Moreover, the slum dweller, as a 
rule, does not want to go overseas; and, as lL have said, no one 
need talk of “forced”? emigration. I urge the urgent necessity 
for suitable provision being made for the inhabitants of these islands, 
who want to go out, but who are forced to remain through lack of 
means. Relieve the congestion at home by providing facilities for 
transfer. 

(5) Finally, there is our responsibility for the development of our 
overseas heritage. Pressure of population steadily increases in 
both hemispheres. Canada, Australia and New Zealand need 
millions of workers to develop their natural resources. Britain 
has an unemployed population. Other nations have overflowing 
populations, and are looking on the vacant spaces in the Empire 
to absorb some of their people ; hence we have the Vossische Zeitung, 
of Berlin, pointing out ** Europe’s right to the use and development 
of these =e but fertile and healthy regions of the British 
Empire.” ‘ What right,” it is asked, “‘ has Great Britain to keep 
her Dominions empty?” and the proposal is made that there should 
be “some arrangement by which the League of Nations would 
take charge of settling the vacant spaces of the Dominions. 

Sir Montagu Beauchamp in the Spectator (of June 9th) 
rightly stresses this point—the vacant lands as one of danger 
—and I consider his suggestion of regulating the overflow 
as most apt.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Davin C, LAMB. 

Salvation Army Migration Dept., 

3 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.A. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF POOR LAW 
FUNDS IN LONDON 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sin,—There are two matters in connexion with the admin- 
istration of Poor Law funds in London which are gravely 
troubling those of us who work amongst the poor. I write 
with personal experience of the Royal Borough of Kensington, 
but I believe that the same methods are in use in practically 
every other borough in London. 

I.—Ovt-RELIEF :— ‘ 

The Guardians refuse to allow any relief, unless the applicant 
is willing for his family to become inmates of the Workhouse. 

I could quote innumerable cases where steady workers, 
temporarily in want through illness or unemployment, have 
been thus invited to break up their homes and become charge- 
able on the rates. The method adopted would seem not only 
brutal but financially unsound as well, until it is realized that 
the applicant invariably, and rightly, refuses the terms offered 
and is driven either to starve, or to apply for help to the 
already over-burdened voluntary charities. Two illustrations 
from my own experience may be useful : 

1. A builder's labourer, in steady work, is laid up with 
sciatica. His insurance money is delayed, and his wife applies to the 
relieving officer, only to be offered, as usual, the workhouse. After 
a week the man himself manages to apply and is given 7s. 6d. And 
that is all. The result, in this case, was that the family of six 
subsisted for some weeks on the earnings of a girl of fifteen, and 
suffered considerably in health from malnutrition. Has such action 
the sympathy and support of the British public ? 

2. Again, the workhouse is offered to the wife and family of a 
man of good repute during his illness, and, though the wife is 
actually confined at the time, out-relief is refused. 

Cases of this kind are of daily occurrence and it is difficult 
to persuade the more decent workers to make application 
at all because of the insults and gross indifference which they 
receive from those who are nominally responsible for them. 


I1.—Tue ILvecirimMate Cup :—- 

The Guardians refuse to take an illegitimate child into their 
care unless the mother also becomes an inmate of the workhouse. 

This policy, like that already discussed, is financially unsound , 
since if it were carried out it would burden the rates with 
maintaining both mother and child instead of the child alone. 
It is also demoralizing, because it deprives a young woman of 
her independence and prevents her from earning her own 
living. The majority of these unmarried mothers are willing 
to go to work and to help to support their children and yet the 
Guardians refuse to give them a chance of doing so. This 
policy is, however, based on the knowledge that these un- 
married mothers will not accept the invitation to enter the 
workhouse and will take their burdens to the voluntary 
charities and so relieve the rates. In fact, it is not uncommon 
for the Guardians’ Officials to appeal to voluntary child rescue 
societies to take homeless children from them merely because 


in keeping such children without the parent the Guardiang 
“are exceeding their powers.’ The following cases will 
illustrate this point. 


1. An illegitimate child was admitted when sick to the care 
of the Guardians. The mother, a domestic servant, contributed s, 
per week towards the child’s maintenance. When the child had 
recovered the Guardians pressed the mother to remove it. She 
replied that she had no home for it and promised to continue her 
contributions of 8s. per week, which, considering her wages of 1|5s., 
might be considered generous. They refused her request and 
obliged her to remove the child, who was finally given a home by a 
Voluntary Child Rescue Society. Here was a child whose mother 
could not give it a home, and had only 15s. per week for herself 
and the child, and yet the Guardians refused to shelter it. 

2. A poor man, whose wife had deserted him and who was 
earning 20s. per week as a kitchen porter, placed two of his three 
children under the care of a voluntary charity. The third was ill 
and in the charge of the Guardians, the father paying 2s. per week, 
As soon as the child was better the Guardians asked the father to 
remove him. The father wrote that he was living-in at the place of 
his employment and that he neither had a home nor could provide 
one for the child; but the Guardians passed a resolution that his 
child be given up to him two weeks from the date of the letter, 
They were well aware that the two other children were in the charge 
of a Voluntary Rescue Society, and they also knew that if they 
bullied the poor man long enough he would succeed sooner or later 
in getting this charity to take the third child. Now, do our rate- 
payers approve of their representatives in the administration of the 


. Poor Law Funds refusing a home to a homeless child, or burdening 


still further, on the pretext of economy, our already struggling 

voluntary charities ? 

—I am, Sir, &c., Dororne, May Mayvurew. 
34 Kensington Park Gardens, W.11. 


THE MASON METHOD 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Dr. Lyttelton’s letter in your last issue on the Charlotte 
Mason method in education is a very mystifying performance. 
He starts by saying that we should grasp the fundamental 
idea of that method, and that your article on the subject 
wanted “a strengthening of the emphasis here and there.” 
But having told us that Miss Mason was a woman “ of rare 
intuition and yet of philosophic turn,” he quits the subject 
of that lady and her method altogether, and speaks of the 
psychology of education in a manner which completely baffles 
me. 

The ordinary teacher's view of education, Dr. Lyttelton 
tells us, is entirely wrong. Teacher regards the mind of 
pupil as a cask, and into its “ niches ” he proceeds to ingest 
facts. But he ought to regard a child’s mind as a marvellous 
inysterious organ, which assimilates nourishment from outside. 
But Teacher (isn’t he outside ?) must not forcibly put nour- 
ishment into these niches, or the child's mind will get indi- 
gestion. Above all he must take care that the mind is ready 
for any nutriment put before it, which means that * the 
mind knows something of the matter already.’ If it does 
not it will reject this nutriment. But would Dr. Lyttelton 
tell us how, on this system, a child is to learn, say, French ? 
It must know a little French already, or when the teacher 
says “ The Freneh for * yes’ is ‘oui, * the child will reject 
the indigestible morsel. Lfow, in fact, is a child then to 
begin to learn French or mathematics or anything at all ? 

I am trying to see what Dr. Lyttelton means. I am sure 
he means something, but I am not sure that he tells us what 
it is. He likes the idea of a boy of five finding something 
new about “ the garden-pump or the tadpoles or the kitchen,” 
and I gather that Teacher should refer to the tadpoles or 
whatever it is, and the boy will then assimilate it, though he 
would so rightiy reject the French for * yes.” In other words 
a child must learn only what takes its fancy, and not be taught 
anything else. But if one boy is interested in tadpoles but 
not in pumps, and another in kitchens but not in tadpoles, 
what is poor Teacher's lesson to be about ? Sometimes 
Dr. Lyttelton alludes to education in Public Schools, and 
then without transition is talking about secondary schools, 
but what seems to emerge is that boys must be taught nothing 
they do not wish to learn, or for which their minds are unpre- 
pared. If I am right about this, I do not think that the 
minds of boys leaving Eton (or secondary schools) would 
be in a less deplorable state than he finds them now. Surely 
the truth is not that boys should only learn what they like, 
but that they should like what they learn, because it is 
taught in an attractive manner. That was the method in 
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Athenian schools, where they were taught all subjects that 
Athens considered desirable, music, singing, mathematics, 
Greek literature and dialectics, and as far as we can judge 
from Plato and others, they were really very alert young 
people. But if a boy felt no interest in geometry, Athenian 
teachers did not tell him about tadpoles instead. In 
fact, if Dr. Lyttelton would turn his theory quite upside- 
down, we should all agree with him.- I am, Sir, &c., 
E. F. Benson. 


LENINISM 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,— Your reviewer of Stalin’s Leninism implies that your 
readers are interested in Russia. I do not know whether 
he is right or not, but if they are it seems a pity that they 
should be made to read such an amazing piece of combined 
ignorance and prejudice as his review. 

Let me analyse just one or two of the contradictions in his 
two first paragraphs. He complains that, while willing to 
believe that Russia’s present form of government may suit 
her, he (and, he adds, Englishmen generally, thus modestly 
identifying himself with the nation) “are troubled by the 
Russian rulers’ untiring efforts to extend their queer system 
to other lands.” Yet, he continues, books like the present 
one will not help us to understand the Russians any better. 
Their authors are “ enmeshed in a web of words ~—** they 
have no relation to Life,’ are ** meaningless,” ete., etc. He 
then quotes as an instance of this Stalin’s argument that the 
Russian Communist State can endure without a world revolu- 
tion and his rebuttal of Trotsky and Zinovieff who took the 
opposite view. In the same paragraph in which he has 
stressed the importance of the question of Russia’s * inter- 
ference ” with other lands, he calls this argument * splitting 
hairs” and * very remote and unfruitful.” 

Could sheer ineptitude go further? Is he unable to sce 
that the whole question of Russia's external policy turns on 
this very point of whether the Russian Communist State 
can endure and build up Socialism by itself and that Stalin’s 
aflirmative answer to this question is the most critical decision 
which the Bolshevist Government has taken since 1917 ? 

Most of the rest of the review consists in complaints that 
Stalin has not written a nice simple little book about the 
practical achievements of Communism in Russia and about 
* when Russia is going to settle down” (whatever that may 
mean), instead of a highly technical book of political theory. 
And this complaint is in one sense well justified, for it is 
evident that to have given Leninism to your reviewer was 
like putting a book on the Differential Calculus into the hands 
of a child of three. But, after all, Stalin is the ruler of one- 
sixth of the world’s surface and perhaps may be excused if he 
leaves the task of dispelling the ignorance of your reviewer 
to others. 

Your reviewer, however, does not reach the full height 
of his own absurdity till the end of his second paragraph. At 
this point he emits this portentous statement—-—* Stalin, 
however, is not interested in material progress.” 

I wonder if your reviewer quite realizes how ludicrous this 
sounds to anyone who knows the first thing about present-day 
Russia ? When I think of the quite startling intensity of 
Russian concentration on material progress, of Stalin's own 
voluminous and continual speeches on this subject and on this 
subject alone, of the huge proportion of space which the 
Russian Press devotes to purely economic problems, and of the 
flood of economic statistics which descends upon the head 
of the student of Russia, I am appalled at your reviewer's 
irresponsibility. 

If. now, he had made the opposite criticism and suggested 
that Stalin and his followers were too wholly absorbed in 
the task of pushing forward Russia’s material progress to the 
exclusion of other important things, then he would have 
raised a point worth discussing. But in that case his remarks 
would have borne some relevance to the facts, and this, in the 
matter of Russia at any rate, he would no doubt avoid at all 
ecosts.-__I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun STRACHEY. 

39 St. Leonard's Terrace, Chelsea. 


|We need hardly refute Mr. Strachey’s attack on the 
competence and impartiality of our critic, who is well qualified 


== 





as a very old contributor to the Spectator to take care of 
himself. Ile writes:—‘“‘It is natural that an = Fnglish 
admirer should resent even a dispassionate comment on 
Stalin, and I do not complain of Mr. Strachey’s harsh words, 
Those whose creed is * There is but one Lenin and Stalin 
is (for the time being) liis prophet’ are bound to be intolerant. 
But on the questions of fact I cannot modify what I wrote. 
Stalin’s controversy with Zinovieff is merely splitting hairs, 
because both are resolved on that continual interference with 
other countries to which all our Conservatives, most of our 
Liberals, and many, if not all, of our Labour men strongly 
object. Again, it is precisely because Stalin's astonishing 
work is ‘a highly technical book of “ political theory” ” 
that I conclude that he is * not interested in material progress.’ 
I have repeatedly searched its 450 pages for some definite 
references to the practical benefits that one would suppose a 
beneficent revolution to have conferred upon Russia after 
ten years. I have found nothing but vague and rather mis- 
leading suggestions that some improvement has come about, 
coupled with expressions of fear lest the more intelligent 
peasants should be making money. When Mr. Strachey, 
with his intimate knowledge of Russian and of Communist 
writings, refers to speeches by Stalin on material progress, I 
am ready to accept his statement. But I remain convinced 
that the dictator, or prophet, really cares for nothing but the 
political theory to which, if I may say so, I think that he and 
his little party are sacrificing the true interests of the vast 
population whom they rule.” 


kip. Spectator.| 


THE HUMANE KILLER FOR 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—A demonstration of the humane slaughtering of sheep 
by means of a mechanical killer took place at the Model 
Abattoir, Letchworth, on June 18th. The demonstration 
was carried out by Mr. John S. Robertson, head of the well- 
known Edinburgh firm of meat traders, James Wilson, 
Limited, and his slaughtermen at the invitation of the Duchess 
of Hamilton and Miss Lind-af-Hageby, at the abattoir 
erected under their direction. 

Persistent efforts have been made by the organized meat 
trade to get sheep excluded from the humane provisions 
of the Bill, and in view of the erroneous statements circulated 
it was thought well to offer Members of the House ef Commons 
an opportunity, at a place within easy reach, of judging 
for themselves of the advantages of the humane method 
from the points of view of humanity to the animals, of quick- 
ness and expediency to the slaughtermen, and of hygiene — 
a point of paramount importance to the consumer. 

The demonstration was carried out with great success 
and entirely disproved the objections raised to humane 
killing by meat trade representatives in the House of Commons 
and outside. The carcases of the twenty-five sheep 


SHEEP 


slaughtered have been purchased by Messrs. Selfridges. 

Among Members of Parliament present at the demonstration 
were Brig.-General Charteris, Lt.-Col. Moore, Lord Fermoy, 
Mr. A. Maitland, Mr. Robert MacLaren, Mr. W. Wright, 
Mr. Viant, and Mr. R. Dennison. Among other guests were 
the Rev. B. G. Bourchier and Mr. George Arliss. The cuests 
were shown over the model abattoir, which is the most 
up-to-date in England, and which has been specially designed 
for the purpose of demonstrating the latest and most humane 
methods of slaughtering, the hygienic treatment of meat, 
and the theoretical and practical instruction of slaughterinen, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lrisa K. Scuarrav. Secretary, 
Animal Defence ard Anti-Vivisection Society. 
35 Old Bo; d Street, W.1. 


SCOTTISIE BALLADS 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—-In your issue of the 9th instant the paper on “ The 
Ballads of Scotland” must have given much pleasure to 
many who, like myself, have long been familiar with them. 
The difference between the ballads of England and Scotland 
seems to me much like the contrast between Tennyson's 
babbling brook with its water-cresses and a Highland burn 
that comes leaping down from the haunts of red-decr and 
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ptarmigan with its f'ashing white linns, its pools clear and 
dark as those of Dante’s Lethe, its dancing shallows their 
gleaming waters golden as the cairngorms in its rocks. 
Yes, our rivers have more life in them than those of England. 
“There was a roar in Clyde’s water 
Wad hae feared a hundred men.” 
And it must have been the Scottish element in the boundary 
stream that left the English captain gasping as his escaping 
prisoner plunged through it: 
“T wadna hae ridden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie.” 
If there is little Christianity in these old ballads there is a 
strong sense of the invisible, of other worlds than ours. 
There is the birk that 
“did not grow in skyke or ditch 
Or yet in ony quengle, 
But at the gates o’ Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneuch.” 
And there is the eerie Lyke-werke Dirge. One pictures the 
lone cottage in the Cheviots, without—the storm of wind 
and snow, within—the auld wife crooning the words over 
the smouldering peats, in the background the still form and 
the lighted candles 
‘Fire and sleet and candle-light 
And Christ receive thy soul.” 
But if the times have changed human nature remains much 
the same. There are still those who delight to advance even 
bad news. 
“When our good lord cam hame at e’en 
And speired for his fair laidy, 
The tane did cry and the tither reply 
*She’s awa wi the gypsy laddie.’” 
There is still the poor satisfaction of—**I told you so.” 
* Then oot and cam his auld mither, 
Lord fast the tears doon fa’, 
‘Ye wadna be warned, my son Johnnie, 
Frae the huntin’ to bide awa’.’”’ 
And some of us can still sympathize with the ghost of the 
murdered lover who gives her troth back to his lady when 
he says : 
* But fair Margaret and rare Margaret and Margaret o’ veritie, 
Gin ever ye loe anither man, 
Ne’er love him as ye loed me,” 
end we close the book with a sigh, 
‘Now Johnie’s gude bend bow is broke, 
And his gude grey dogs are slain, 
And his body lies buried in Daresdeer 
And his huntin’ it is done,” 


and if he came back to Daresdeer he would find the corn 

and turnip-fields had run up to the foot of his native hills, 

though—thank heaven—they can never be what Wordsworth 

calls “made blithe with plough and harrow.’’—I am, Sir, 

&e., L. CopLanp. 
10 Wynnestay Gardens, W.8. 


DIET IN THE NAVY 

[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 
Sir,—It is no doubt picturesque and in keeping with hoary 
tradition that our sea-dogs should maintain an attitude of 
bluff heartiness at all costs ; but let a * thinking naval officer ” 
think on both sides of the question whether the John Bull 
stand will entirely replace those life-giving elements about 
which so much has come to light recently, and which an up-to- 
date doctor will tell him are quite necessary to heaith in the 
long run. 

What a number of naval derelicts of health we find stranded 
at such spas as their pensions can afford! They drink the 
waters of bitterness now because their stomachs are not so 
hearty as their young masters had made out.. Few things are 
more pathetic than the retired man who, once so vigorous, 
progresses down a painful old age crying, *“*I am a Man of 
Iron,” even as he rides to the operating table. 

It speaks well for the constitutions of * Sextant ” and his 
brother officers that they can keep fit for so long on a tinned 
diet ; but it seems a little harsh of the burlier brethren of the 
Service to condemn their less well-equipped confréres, If 
* Sexiant ” would only trouble to find out he could learn of 
the slow, sure way that poisons cue to wrong feeding will 


accumulate in the system, despite many a hefty walk ashore, 
until they have clogged and hardened the arteries to bring 
about a flabby old age. 

We are not doomed to feebleness and decrepitude with 
advancing years. Old age is not inevitable—if only we wil! 
learn to treat our bodies right. ‘*Sextant” may live to 
envy * F.W.D.,” whose tummy is sensitive enough to warn him 
to right his ways of life while there is yet time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lesiit GREENER, 

The Roya! Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue. 


“WERE THERE MINOAN FLEETS ? ” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—Since Mr. James accuses me of ** misstatement and the 
blinking of facts ” in my assertion that the Minoan civilization 
of Crete was a peaceful one, perhaps you will permit me to 
give chapter and verse for it. The following is a quotation 
from Stephanos Xanthoudides’s The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, 
L, 1924, a book to which Sir Arthur Evans has repeatedly 
acknowledged his obligations :— 

Sg We have found nothing that suggests war, nothing to imply 
civil strife or even defence against foreign raids. . . . The peace- 
ful, untroubled existence of the Minoans is shown by the objects 
buried with their dead, and particularly by the stone vases which 
make it clear that they had leisure to expend a vast amount of time 
and trouble on vessels of which the only use was sepulchral.”’ 
Elsewhere he says that the Minoan civilization was “ singu- 
larly continuous and harmonious.” Sir Arthur Evans, 
whom Mr. James cites as of the war party, says, * Of ordered 
government we have the proof and, in a not less striking 
degree, the evidence of extraordinary achievements in peaceful! 
arts.” Professor R. M. Burrows testifies again and again to the 
peacefulness of the ancient Cretans throughout his famous 
book, Discoveries in Crete, and even Mr. Hl. R. Hall, obsessed 
as he is with the usual misapplication of the Darwinian 
Struggle for Existence to human history, is constantly 
admitting the same undesirable lack of bellicosity in Aegean 
Archaeology. These testimonies are all the more remarkable 
from the fact that the prehistorians are accustomed to account 
for the progress of early civilization upon the crude concept 
of the survival of the fittest through conflict, so that, in 
meeting with no evidence for a warlike Crete, they are 
acknowledging facts obdurate to their own theories. They 
acknowledge them because they can do no other. The great 
town-settlements of Knossos, Phaistos, and Hagia Triada 
were unfortified ; Cretan religion was matriarchal, the warlike 
peoples of a later date being in instance after instance all 
over the world ruled by war-gods, while the bronze sword 
never appeared in Crete at all until Late Minoan 1. Itis the 
most elementary common sense that no people constantly 
engaged in warfare could possibly reveal such intensity and 
unbroken development of artistic and generally constructive 
achievement as do the Cretans. Warfare is and must be a 
destructive phenomenon, and the warlike peoples of ancient 
history have been the least productive in the arts and crafts. 
Egypt had invented all of the essential arts and crafts by the 
time of the Pyramid Age, when her people were admittedly 
peaceful; after the Eighteenth Dynasty, when she became 
a predatory Empire, she rapidly degenerated. The statement 
of Thucydides is perfectly consistent with the facts as 
archaeology unfolds them, namely, that by Late Minoan 8, 
Crete, like the other nations of antiquity, was becoming 
inoculated with warlike habits absent from the previous 
periods. Thucydides was not an archaeologist : consequently 
we know a great deal more about the Early and Middle 
Minoan periods than he did. I maintain that the process of 
education in warfare and the intensification of warlike move- 
ments can be definitely traced in all the countries of antiquity 
between ‘“ Neolithic” times and the break-up of the olde: 
civilizations by the Celtic and kindred warrior aristocracies 
of the first millennium B.c. and onwards. 

What on earth Mr. James means by dragging in the London 
Police Force I cannot imagine. That force is a civil one in 
the first place, and it does not appear to me to bear any 
relation to the conditions of Cretan civilization in the second. 
I repeat that there is no evidence to show that early civili- 
zation was a military product, and that the fallacy that this 
is so is due to a mistaken analogy between biological principles 
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and the history of mankind. This analogy was first made 
in the seventeenth century ; it was standardized in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth, and it is high time that its abstract 
theorizing gave way to the objective data as they are.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

a 2 


MASSINGHAM, 


THE COUNTRY CLERGY HOLIDAY 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 


FUND 


Sir,—Holiday time is approaching, and we are most of us 
thinking of where we shall go, and how we shall spend the 
time of leisure. May we ask you to allow us to plead for 
those who need a holiday, and that urgently, but who, for 
financial reasons, are unable to take one ? 

We are thinking of those whose needs are too often over- 
looked and forgotten. We wont to picture country 
clergy as in rural felicity. 3ut they are often very sorely 
tried by their isolated and monotonous lives with little con- 
genial society, little interchange of ideas, and the 
round of unchanging duties. They do not often complain, 
and even rejoice to bear their burden. But it is a burden, 
and it should be the happy privilege of those who have more 
of this world’s goods to help to relieve them. This can be 
done by a timely gift through which change and rest may 
be had ; and that, not only to the enjoyment and advantage 
of the clergy themselves acquiring renewed vigour of mind 
and body and freshness of thought, but incidentally to the 
parishioners to whom they minister. 

We would, therefore, ask those who are preparing for their 
own holiday in the months that are coming, to spare something 
for the Country Clergy Hloliday Fund. May I add that 
neither contributions nor applications for help should be 
addressed to me, but to our Secretary, Mr. Mandeville B. 
Phillips, 88 Tavistock Plice, Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C. 1?—I am, Sir, &c., 


are 


same dull 


Wa. Russerr, 
Chairman of the Committce, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
The Poor Clergy Relicf Corporation, 
88 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


POINTS 


POLAND 


FROM LETTERS 

AND LITHUANIA, 

Your Geneva correspondents in their articles upon the 
League of Nations always write as though they considered 
that in the quarrel between Poland and Lithuania the latter 
country was to blame. Surely Lithuania very real 
grievance. The ordinary man or woman whom I met in 
that country two years ago was totally unreconciled to the 
loss of Vilna, their capitai and their university town. Cer- 
tainly the action of the Polish Government in taking Vilna 
was against all dictates of justice, and was calculated to 
bring not to that portion of Europe.— 
Eunice G. Murray. 


has a 


discord, peace, 


LonGc-Facep Timoruy. 

I wonder whether any of your readers, interested in folk 
lore, can throw light on the origin of the following lines, 
repeated to me by a farm labourer’s wife in a remote hamlet of 
Warwickshire, some thirty years ago :— 

** Rise Master rise from your ginger caree, 
Put on your gimeracks and come down to me, 
For hot cockalorum’s fallen on long-faced Timothy, 
Long-faced Timothy's gone on top of mountain, 
And for want of absolution we shall all be undone.” 


—WALrer E. Tew, Manorwood, Hempsted, near Gloucester, 


Sim Eowarp Marsnauyi Hat. 

I am engaged upon writing the life of the late Sir Edward 
Marshall Hall, K.C., at the request of the executors of his 
estate. May I appéal through your columns to his former 
friends and clients for assistance ? I would be grateful for 
any appreciations or anecdotes, especially those relating to his 
earlier years, and copies of personal or professional letters 
written by him would be specially weleome.—Epwarp 
MARJORIBANKS, 4 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.4, 


HorMAN'S VULGARIA. 


I was interested to read that “Let us pyke us hens” 
was used in 1519 in the sense of “Let us go hence.” 
My son had talked a few days ago of “ pyking off” in the 


sense of leaving some one in the lurch and tells me it was 


common slang at his school, though I cannot recollect its 
use when I was at the 
The “ werisshe felowe ~ 
as the Scottish 


used of insipid 


same school over thirty years ago. 
may perhaps have the same meaning 
*wersh,” though that 


savourless foods. 


word is now only 


and Spenser, however, 


uses the word, I think, to mean withered or shrunk.—RANDAL 
BELL, 9 Park Crescent, Southport. 
Tue Capriviry or Witp ANIMALS. 
All who are interested in animal welfare must feel 


concern in a matter which has lately been gaining the attention 
of the public through the Press the terrible life of 
captivity which is the fate of all wild animals in zoological 
gardens, which captivity only ends with death. Many of 
these animals are of a very high organization, some indeed, 
as the anthropoid apes, higher even than that of our domestic 
pets. May we hope that the time is not distant when the 
actual cruelty involved in such captivity is recognized—with 
the result that such exhibitions will become illegal ?--NorMaNn 
Granam, Vice-Chairman, The Council of Justice to Animals 
and Humane Slaughter Association, 42 Old Bond Street, W. 1 


viz., 


Lighter Verse 
Chang Tso-lin 


Tnury say that Chang Tso-lin is dead— 
I shall be sorry if that is truc 

Sceing again his round black head 
That nodded above his robe of blue 
When, gravely polite, he talked to you. 


He looked like a little Oxford don, 

With his gentle voice, and his courteous smile— 
A don in a gentian dressing-gown ! 
Full of humour and quiet guile. 


(Where was the bandit all the while ?) 


But he was fearless as any in war 

For all his bullet-proof limousines. 

(He drove about in one of four 

With Lewis-guns mounted on the screens 
And silver spittoons behind the scenes.) 


I remember him at a foreign dance 

In a robe of black brocade, that night, 
Sliding his slow, impervious glance 
Over the guests from left to right 
Who filed before him, faintly polite. 


To each who passed him, face to face, 

He made his little cautious bow. 

But when he saw me, he left his place, 
Smiled, stepped forward down the row, 

And clasped his hands, and said, ** Nin hao ? ** 


So clasping mine, I said, ‘** Ta Hsuai hao?” 
(How may the Great Commander be ?) 
Chang beamed at that, and bowed down low, 
Liking the ancient flattery 

Of the Viceroy’s title that used to be. 


We went together and drank champagne ; 
Touched glasses, each with a courtly bend ; 
He spoke of the latest hydroplane 

And magic—and said to me at the end, 

“ Nin wo-ti pang-yo!*’ (You're my friend.) 


A few days later I came away : 
I’ve not seen Chang Tso-lin since then. 
Is he really dead, as the papers say ? 
Well, I shan’t drink wine with him again— 
Oddest of friends among all men! 
G. ALLENBY. 





* How are you? 
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Some Books 


Goop works do not always make good reading. The 
Diaries of Mary Countess of Meath, edited by her husband 
(Hutchinson, 21s.), are a mere history of good works and 
would seem dull indeed if it were not that behind the often 
very bald narrative—we had almgst said *‘ minutes ~— 
of charitable doings, we did not catch from time to time a 
glimpse of a very gracious and charming personality. The 
Victorian great lady at her best was a character that modern 
circumstances make almost impossible. A life led under 
conditions as perfect as have ever existed since the beginning 
of the world, protected in vouth from all that we cynically 
label “ the realities *’ of ordinary existence, while it occa- 
sionally produced characters of diamond hardness, occa- 
sionally also resulted in a benevolence more serene and 
perfect, a selflessness less conscious, a gravity less heavy 
than can be found in those exposed to the rough and tumble 
of the world. To catch sight of this rare philanthropist it 
is worth while reading the simple memoranda of her 
philanthropy. 
* % * * 

Bench and Bar in the Saddle, by Colonel C. P. Hawkes 
(Nash, 18s.), is a diflicult book to review. To describe it one 
can do no better than quote the alluring subtitle: ‘* A Book 
of Gossips, Records, and Impressions of Races and Riders, 
Dances and Dancers, Dinners and Diners, and of divers 
Notabilities, Legal, Social, Political and Sporting, associated 
with the Bar Point to Point Steeplechases from their Inception 
in 1895 to the Present Day.” One may add that in addition 
to photographs of eminent persons (and horses) it is full of 
caricatures by Sir Frank Lockwood—who designed the 
crest of the Pegasus Club, of which he was an original member 
—-by Phil May, by Theo Mathew, by George Belcher, and 
especially by the author, Colonel Hawkes. The club's 
presidents have included three Lord Chief Justices, Lords 
Russell of Killowen, Alverstone, and Trevethin (who as A. T. 
Lawrence laid out the first course), two Lord Chancellors, 
Halsbury and Birkenhead (the last a frequent competitor), 
with other luminaries of the Bench too numerous to reckon. 
But Mr. Justice Grantham must not be omitted, since his was 
the idea of the first point-to-point ; nor Lord Darling, for he 
suggested the club; nor Lord Danesfort, for as J. G. Butcher 
he won more than a fair share of the races. There is an account, 
too, of the first Parliamentary point-to-point, and in the first 
pages of the volume comes a very pleasant sketch of Hyde 
Park and the Row in the last days of last century—which 
sounds anything but fin de siécle. This is a jolly book, which 
will hold and deserve a place of honour on many bookshelves. 

% * * * 

Professor Bassett is an American who has visited Geneva 
at least once and examined the League at work with an 
objective but sympathetic eye. His book, The League of 
Nations (Longmans, 15s.), however, is obviously based in the 
main on documents and lacks the more intimate and under- 
standing touch which a knowledge of the leading personalities 
at Geneva gives. The book, moreover, in the hands of those 
unfamiliar with League history, may be a misleading guide, 
for it is marred by a number of inaccurate statements, due 
possibly to the fact that the author died just as the volume 
was completed, so that possibly an intended revision was 
never carried out. 

* * ® 

Mr. E. B. Poland has produced in The Friars in Sussex, 
(Combridges, Hove, Sussex, 12s.) a useful and interesting con- 
tribution to loca! history. He has gathered and arranged all the 
surviving records of the Franciscan, Dominican, Carmelite, 
and Augustinian establishments in Sussex; prefacing each 
by a short and clear account of the Order, its origin and 
character. The convents and priories at Rye, Winchelsea, 
and Chichester naturally occupy much of the space. Those 
interested in mediaeval history will fasten upon the far too 
short chapter in which the author gives his reasons for 
supposing that the ancient building in Rye, usually called the 
house of the Carmelites, really belonged to the * Friars of the 
Sack ” or Brothers of Penitence : an obscure order which was 
established in England from 1257 to its suppression in 1307. 


of the Week 


At the end are notes on eminent friars connected with Sussex, 
and short chapters on the post-Reformation history of the 
Mendicant orders in England. The book is well illustrated 
from photographs and portraits. 

* * > * 

In his preface to Sir Arnold Wilson’s scholarly Persian Gulf 
(Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.), Mr. Amery strikes an optimistic 
note, which is accentuated in the book itself. It is a page 
of history of which we may be proud. Our influence in the 
Gulf has been built up by private individuals whose graves 
are to be found in many a desolate spot. For three hundred 
years, ever since the Kast India Company started to open 
up trade with Persia, we have suppressed slavery and piracy, 
kept peace between warlike tribes, policed the waters, bufit 
lighthouses, laid down buoys and cables. Sir Arnold is an 
authority on the ancient civilization of Mesopotamia. The 
book possesses a good index, a useful bibliography, and a 
summary of scientific research. It is well illustrated. 

* * * * 

Herr Fiilop-Miller has collected material from numerous 
official documents with great diligence, and in Der Heilige 
Teufel (Grethlein, Leipzig) he gives a true picture— 
historical and psychological—of Rasputin and the Russian 
Imperial family. The reader is shocked by the terrible but 
fascinating descriptions of the background against which 
Rasputin and the Romanoffs moved. The book is very 
interesting as a study of Russian social and political conditions 
under the Tsarist régime, and we understand an English 
translation will be published this autumn. 

* * * ca 

Modern research tends to upset many a cherished ideal. 
One of the most remarkable is that of the man whom we have 
all revered as the discoverer of the New World, the intrepid 
sailor who brought the wealth of the Indices into the coffers 
of Spain. In his Christopher Columbus (Knopf, 21s.), M. 
Marius André depicts him as a bombastic adventurer, a man 
who was no navigator and who could not command the loyalty 
of the men he was set over. According to the author, Cabot, 
in 1497, was the actual discoverer of America. The book, 
which is well documented, takes the modern view of this 
momentous period of history, but surely no other writer has 
painted Columbus in such dark colours ? Whether his name 
was Cristobal Colon and he was a Galician, or whether, as he 
afterwards stated, it was Colombo and he was a descendant 
of Genoese Counts, matters little enough: what does matter 
is the fact that he himself created the myth that surrounds 
his name. His latest biographer gives good authority for 
his facts, but we are not yet wholly convinced. 

* * * * 

We are glad to meet a second edition of The Way of a Trout 
with a Fly (Black, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Skues, orthodox apostle 
of the pure milk of the dry-fly word, which appears side by 
side with Major Kenneth Dawson's Salmon and Trout in 
Moorland Streams (Jenkins, illustrated, 7s. 6d.). ** Moorland 
Streams “"—the thought and the thing is a haunting charm of 
ring-ouzels and white-waistcoated dippers, of red rowan- 
berries, and of mysterious peat-black dubs that may hold 
anything from the comely salmon which figures in the 
frontispiece, to the big-headed lanky little cannibal trout 
who is far better out of the water. To read Major Dawson’s 
workmanlike and alluring book (most of us know him better 
as “ West Country”) is the next best thing to going back 
there, and if we do go back and do on a gin-clear water thin}; 
of trying the dry fly, it is consoling to hear that ** the much- 
feared drag is a factor of but little importance, since it is a 
spectacle to which the trout are thoroughly accustomed.” 

% * * * 


The rich vein of Mr. Stephen Leacock’s humour seems to 
have become exhausted in Short Circuits (Lane, 7s. 6d.). 
But even the cleverest writer cannot be funny all the time, 
and we shall buy his next book with hardly diminished 
confidence. 

* * * * 

(* More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge 

Competition ~ will be found on pages 947 and 948.) 
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Literature and Do gma 


Things to Come. By John Middleton Murry. (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 
TuE many readers who found interest and stimulus in Mr. 
Murry’s Life of Jesus will look forward with cagerness to 
the next stage in his exploration of those religious evidences 
and experiences which have so profound an attraction for 
his truth-seeking mind. In Things to Come—a collection 
of separate essays connected by this one informing purpose— 
we get a series of descriptions, not always perfectly consistent 
yet mutually explanatory, of the position he has now reached ; 
and also of the metaphysical background required by his 
theological scheme. I hope Mr. Murry will not regard me 
as impertinent if I venture to deseribe him, on the basis 
of his own confessions, as an Evangelical Pantheist ; with a 
peculiarly exalted opinion of the religious mission of great 
literature. The writer, he thinks, is the priest of the New 
Dispensation ; the business of literature is to “‘ engage the 
depths within us,” as Mr. Arthur Machen long ago and the 
Abbé Bremond in his most recent work have tried to teach us. 
Neither of these writers, however, would go quite so far along 
this path as Mr. Murry ; who claims perfect identity between 
the spirit of great literature and the essential teachings of Jesus. 

“ Great literature came into existence in this country to satisfy 
the profound need of the human soul which had once been satisfied 
by the Christian religion, and was no longer satistied by it... . 
A modern man will more quickly and more truly find what the 
Kingdom of Heaven means from Shakespeare than he will from 
the New Testament itself.” 

This will seem to many the pardonable extravagance of 
a mind trained to great literature, and thence adventuring 
towards another level of truth. It is a view, as the modern 
man who reads philosophy will easily see, which requires in 
religion at least a pronounced immanentism; if not the 
pantheism which Mr. Murry rejects in his preface, but seems 
to accept in other parts of this book. The normal man, he 
thinks, finds his way to spiritual assurance through three 
movements : orthodoxy, revolt from 
mechanism, and finally an advance to “ some form of panthe- 
ism *— the phrase is his own. All will recognize in this an 
accurate description of the route which is followed by many 


rebellion against 


pilgrim souls. In the fourth possible movement—a certain 
reconciliation with orthodoxy—Mr. Murry 
Where it occurs, he thinks it is the result of world-weariness 
or regression ; and must imply either insincerity or weak- 


, 


does not believe. 


ness. The * pure” religious experience —in his view a very 
simple intuition of Reality, bringing with it a profound assur- 
ance of the order and harmony of the world—does not need 
the purple and fine linen which have been put upon it by 
the Creeds. Especially is it ruined for him by any attempt 
to accommodate it to the doctrine of a loving and personal 
God. *‘ The conception of God the Father Almighty is belied 
by all human experience”; and some of his most caustic 
and effective passages are directed towards the fundamental 
inconsistencies of the piety which proclaims this doctrine 
but never acts on it. The Neoplatonic One, the “ bare pure 
Godhead ” of Eckhart, Who is identical with “ the inscrutable 
process of the Universe *~—here is the majestic and unspoilt 
Reality which is apprehended in the fragmentary religious 
experience of men. 

Yet it is hard to believe that the rich variousness of the 


spiritual life can be accommodated within the limits of this 
exclusive mysticism, which stresses one aspect of reality at 
the expense of the rest... Indeed, we need only open the New 
Testament to realize that this theology is entirely incompatible 
with that of Jesus. Although Mr. Murry’s answer that Jesus 
* ereated the loving God for whom he died” is the occasion 
of some beautiful and cloquent pages, it cannot be felt to 
be entirely satisfactory as an account of the experiences of 
One Whom he holds the greatest of the human race. Many 
of the finest passages in the essay * Christ or Christianity,” 
and yet more plainly the paper on the Parables of Jesus-— 
one of the most exquisite and suggestive treatments in modern 
literature of a subject which has tempted all the students, 
critics, and interpreters of Christianity from the most fantastic 
to the most prosaic—show that there are times when Mr, 
Murry himself is not wholly satisfied by the stark majesty 
of the Higher Pantheism. Then intuition triumphs over 
consistency, and a more homely light and colour transfigure 
the spiritual scene. Unluckily, the facile antithesis between 
“Christ and Christianity,’ ‘ Spirit and Church,’ which 
has becoine a commonplace with modern critics of institu- 
tional religion, is far too easily accepted by him. He appears 
here for a moment, oddly enough, as the unexpected champion 
of that Liberal Protestant point of view which is really so 
foreign to his ardent spirit. The essay “Christ or 
Christianity ” thus becomes a strange mixture of lofty spiri- 
tuality and rather obvious theological invective. It contains 
passages of a haunting beauty, in which Mr. Murry makes a 
permanent addition to the literature of Christian experience, 
and the author and his “ orthodox’ opponents seem almost 
to be at one: 

“Tf woe are to have a religion it must be one that honestly 
accepts life, and squares its beliefs to its acts. When it comes to 
accepting life, sooner or later you find yourself with the Cross in 
front of you. Of all tragedies this was the supreme. What do 
you make of it? An honest man may say: ‘ Nothing but pain.’ 
But if he is more honest still, he will say: ‘No, not pain 
alone. It is like all great tragedies, only greater than they: there 
is some unspeakable beauty there. And then he will go on: 
with this tragedy and this unspeakable beauty he will wrestle 
until he sees what was involved therein, and understands what 
immortal issues were fought in Galilee and won on Golgotha.” 

Yet this same essay contains other passages which force 
upon us the suspicion that, like an earlier seeker for reality, 
Mr. Murry is * reproving the saints for thinking what they 
never thought,’ and judging theology by its crude embodi- 
ments in popular religion. His criticism of that which he 
takes to be Christian dogma is often bitter and ruthless ;_ but 
it ought to be read with attention by many whose feclings 
it will hurt. First, because it is the work of one for whom 
the Founder of Christianity is the object of a devction beside 
which average pious fecling seems cool and dim. Secondly, 
because it brings into the limelight the hopeless contradictions 
between the official beliefs and actual practice of the Churches, 
and reveals more than one thin patch in the armour of faith. 
Mr. Murry’s own vision of all that is meant by the life and 
death of Jesus is of a noble and most touching beauty. Per- 
haps there is less difference than he supposes between it and 
that other reading of the same august reality, which underlies 
the traditional symbolism of the creeds, 

EveLyN UNDERHILL, 


A Life of Lord Reading 


Lord Reading. By C. J.C. Street. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir is a great pity that Lord Reading has not secured a more 
competent biographer. Such a life-story as his deserves 
enlightened treatment. The young Hebrew cabin boy who 
at forty was earning £30,000 a year in the English courts ; who 
played a critical part in some of the earlier War decisions ; 
who did signal service to his country in America, and who 
ruled India during very troublous times, is an intensely 
romantic figure. 

His story is more than a romance. It is a theme typical of 
its epoch. Lord Reading might be made to serve as a type 
of the successful man of the first quarter of the twentieth 


century. He was lawyer, business man, politician, and in 
the end almost king. Unfortunately, his present biographer, 
Mr. C. J. C. Street, eares nothing for all this. A less dis- 
tinguished piece of work than he has written it would be hard 
toimagine. The first chapters are devoted to a scant account 
of his hero’s early years and to a tediously prolonged eulogy of 
his character. If only Mr. Street would tell us less often how 
splendid a person he thinks young Rufus Isaacs was, and 
would give us some data as to his home, his early school, his 
boyhood’s letters, friends, etc., we should be much more 
grateful to him. As it is, we know no more about the in- 
fluences which went to make this remarkable man than before 
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we read the book. Is it because his hero’s origin was on the 
whole a humble one that his biographer has thought it 
necessary to be so reticent ? How foolish an error! The 
whole key to the romance of Rufus Isaacs lies in this very 
fact. Again, he gives us next to no information about the 
various restless and unsuccessful wandcrings of his hero’s 
early years. He ran away to sea; but we have to be content 
with this bald statement. He refused to go into his father’s 
office ; why we are not told. He went on to the Stock 
Exchange and failed there. But how did he fail? Why? 
What did he himself say about it? What reactions did this 
failure have on his character? How long was he on the Stock 
Exchange ? All this information would enable us to realize 
the man’s true worth far more than empty eulegy. 

It is true that Mr. Street does give us a little more inform- 
ation about his hero's career at the Bar; but even here we 
have to pick up what we can from scattered anecdotes. The 
list of cases which he fought is given as a monotonous series 
of triumphs. Surely this can hardly be true to real life ? 
Even his failures are made to redound to his credit. 

“In the great case of Wyler v. Lewis, Rufus Isaacs made, yet 
again without notes, the longest speech counsel had ever delivered 
in the Court of Appeal. He spoke for nine days, and enthralled 
everyone who heard him. In the Court below the trial had lasted 
over fifty-three days and the plaintifis were awarded £65,472 
damages. Isaacs did not win his appeal, and the total costs 
worked out at £40,000. But he had almost achieved the impossible.” 

After dealing with the Marconi case (adequately in this 
case) Mr. Street has an interesting chapter on the War and the 
financial advice which Lord Reading was able to give the 
Government. The last part of the book is devoted to India : 
a vast subject which cannot fail to be interesting, but which 
we feel will be more fully dealt with by some future historian 
of Lord Reading’s notable Viceroyalty. 


Siberia Intime 


Tigers, Gold and Witch-Doctors. By Bassett Digby. (Lano. 
Jilustrated. 12s. td.) 


* Berore the Western world knew anything of China but the 
entries in Marco Polo’s diary, before the British and Dutch 
and Portuguese merchants began to send ships up into the 
China Seas, cumbrous caravan embassies were crawling to and 
fro through the steppes, and forests, and mountains of Siberia 
and the Mongolian Desert of Gobi, between the Tsars of 
Muscovy and the Emperors at Pekin.” And it was at Kiakhta 
that East and West met, which in consequence became the 
chief tea-entrepét both for Kurope and America till the 
Chinese treaty ports were thrown open to the world’s commerce, 
which, along with the building of ithe Trans-Siberian railway, 
gave Kiakhta’s trade its quietus. But the town’s ancient 
importance is still signalized by the fact that it possesses the 
only cinema-theatre in Central Asia between the Gobi Desert 
and Darjeeling. It is the neighbourhood of Kiakhta in Outer 
Mongolia and the adjacent region of Central Siberia centring 
round Irkutsk that Mr. Bassett Digby describes in his lively 
book. 

Mr. Digby has an eye for noticing the right things and a 
happy knack of humour which never degenerates into flippancy. 
Then, too, it is evident that he has dived deep irto Siberian 
history, but what most attracts here, as in his stirringly 
picturesque books on the Mammoth, is his own observation. 
Ile tells us of the hugest tigers in the world, which like the 
man-eaters of Tsavo once held up the construction of a railway ; 
about the ways of wolves and how to make bears run away ; 
how to ride a reindeer, and of Arctic natives who smoke 
pipes made of ivory a quarter of a million years old. These 
and many other interesting things, especially certain details 
about the Shaman witch-dectors who shield the ‘ Indians ” 
(Buriats, Yakuts, and Tunguses) from the influence of malign 
spirits—he was able to observe and record by adherence to an 
admirable rule:— If you are travelling in quict places, 
alone, don’t put your faith in weapons. If public opinion 
decides that you are to be killed, you will be killed. Make 
friends with the children, wherever you stop, and bring them 
toys.” 

Siberia is a country of infinite possibilities as yet hardly 
scratched. The southern portion of it is, or could be mades 
immensely productive of agricultural wealth; the huge 


forest-belt of the taiza could furnish news-print for all Fleet 
Street for a century, and an enormous quantity of gold exists 
in the country—only when you find it, it generally belongs to 
some one else. But the Chinese do contrive to get hold of 
large amounts which they sometimes stow “ inside the corpses 
of Chinese residents in Siberia that are sent back for burial 
among the remains of their ancestors.” There are still two big 
blank spaces on the map for the explorer to fill up, and for the 
naturalist Northern Siberia is a wonderland of great promise— 
“there must be [the author thinks] hundreds of new species 
to be discovered ” by the man who does not necessarily want 
to shoot for the pot or the billiard-room wall; and many 
variations or modifications of European species, as in the case 
of the lesser spotted woodpecker, which, as Mr. Digby has 
himself observed, “has developed entirely white breast- 
plumage, without the customary spots.” 

Siberia is a land of devastating winter cold and little store 
is set by human life. Murders, euphemistically known as 
accidents, are frequent—so frequent that * the bodies of the 
winter victims of wayside assassins are nicknamed * snow- 
flowers,’ because they become visible as soon as the spring 
sunshine melts the drifts.” Round the corner death is always 
lurking —death by violence, death in the blizzard, death by 
hydrophobia from rabid wolves, and death by plague. For 
instance : 

“ Two little Kirghiz Tartar girls, about ten years old, and the 
baby brother of one of them, were found wandering in the snow 
in a village street, one afternoon. Their whole encampment had 
been killed by plague. They signed their death-warrant when 
they described to the villagers the symptoms of the illness. . . . 
These told the children that a friend was waiting for them down 
the road, a few versts. And out into the sea of snow, in the 
gathering dusk, hand in hand, trudged the three youngsters, to 
be found next day frozen to death. Very dreadful, but, as the 
peasant exclaimed who told me of the affair, ‘ What could we do ?’ 
Jf we had taken them in, all our village might have been wiped 
out.’ ” 


The book has many su:h pages. 


Monetary Policy 


Monetary Policy 1914-1928. By D. M. Mason. (Hopkinson, 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue value of this work would have been increased if it did 
not constitute quite so pronounced an advertisement of the 
Sound Currency Association, of which the author is the 
chairman. There is rather too marked a tendency, in fact, 
to attribute most of what has been accomplished in the way 
of a return to the Gold Standard and sound monctary policy 
to the work of the Sound Currency Association. Without, 
however, in any way belittling the excellent work done by 
the Association, much of the movement which commenced 
soon after the War in bringing home to the Government 
the need for economy in administration, a cessation of public 
borrowing, a curtailment of the floating debt, a balancing of 
Budgets, and a speedy return to the Gold Standard, may be 
attributed to quarters not directly connected with the Sound 
Currency Association. 

The book, too, is a little discursive in the sense that it 
covers such varied matters as the Gold Standard, the Dawes 
Scheme, French Finance, and the conversion of the National 
Debt, almost irrespective of any interrelationships. When 
so much has been said by way of criticism, the book can be 
confidently recommended for perusal, and for two main 
reasons. The first is that it covers a most important period 
in the financial history of the country, while, from the point 
of view of adherence to the Gold Standard, at all events, its 
views are sound to the point of ultra-orthodoxy. Indeed, 
according to Mr. Mason, it would almost seem that nothing 
wrong can be done under the Gold Standard system, and the 
temporary ill effects produced upon certain industries for a 
time by our rather sudden return in 1925 are severely 
minimized. 

On the other hand, the book is characterized throughout 
by sound common sense and shrewd observation, and in par- 
ticular Mr. Mason is to be commended for the manner in which 
he gets down to first principles in dealing with the Gold 
Standard and its effect upon the trade of the country. In 
this respect there are two particularly sound principles 
enunciated and set forth very clearly. One of them is 
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concerned with the importance both of our import and export 
trade. While duly recognizing the importance of the latter, 
Mr. Mason is not afraid to face the fact of the import trade of 
2 country as being equally important. That, of course, is 
just one of the points which opponents of the Gold Standard 
are always leaving out of consideration. If, for example, 
it is an indisputabk that this country is of 
necessity largely dependent upon imports of foodstuffs and 
certain other necessaries, then the question of the stability of 
the exchange and, moreover, of the tendency for the exchanges 
to be favourable to this country is as important in its way as 
the of conditions favourable to our export 
uctivities. 

Again, with regard to the confusion which seems to have 
arisen in the post-War period with regard to the relation of 


fact—as it is 


establishment 


currency standards and monetary policy to price levels, Mr. 
Mason places the matter in its right perspective when he 
“It is the trade commerce which controls the 
currency, and not the which trade. 
But to attempt to regulate the supply of currency and foreign 
exchange in order that they may help to maintain the price 
level which by its fluctuations indicates the state of your 
trade is like an attempt to regulate the weather-glass without 
having any regard to the condition of the temperature which 


SUVS : and 


currency controls the 


has affected the indicator.” 

The chapters dealing with the Dawes Scheme, French 
Finance, and Conversion of the Debt are exceedingly intcrest- 
ing, though perhaps not so completely bound up with the 
general question of monetary policy as would seem to be 
indicated by the fact of the matter being dealt with under 
hook, It a sound and useful 
work and its publication is timely, 
moment of the fresh siage ii our monetary history marked by 


the covers of one is. however, 


coming as it does at the 


the recent passing of the Currency and Bank Notes Bill, 
AW: 


The High Priest of Patriotism 


Mussolini. By Vittorio EK. de Fiori. (Dent. 6s.) 


This life of the Italian 
journalist who was on the staff of the Popolo @ Italia during 


dictator, written by a Venctian 


its stormy early days, when the lilt of ** Giovinezza” was 
new, and the ery of “ Bja, eja, alala ” had yet to alarm the 
written Latin but with 
Its hero's violence is emphasized as much 


Socialists, is with exuberance, also 
Fascist sincerity. 
as his political acumen ; his hatred of liberalism and democracy, 
his personal integrity, his patriotism, his love of the dramatie, 
his impatience, his rather mediaeval humour, his occasional 
cruelty, and his constantly volcanic energy, are all painted 
in vivid colours. “ Fascism is a typically Italian product, 
just as Bolshevism is typically Russian. Neither of the 
two can be transplanted, or live outside its native land ~ 

said the Duce recently after reading this 


and record of 


his rise to power one is thoroughly inclined to agree with 
him. 
One is inclined, also, to doubt whether Signor de Fiori, 


writing evidently in America, is always accurate as regards 
facts of which his knowledge is not personal. Was Corporal 
Mussolini wounded * several times ~~ during the War? His 
own Diary does not mention it. That document, with its 
strength and simplicity, is destined to survive, not only as 
autobiography, but as history of the War as seen by a man 
who was as loved by a platoon as he is now respected by a 
nation. There is no record therein of his being wounded 
except once, seriously, by the prematurely exploding bomb 
which marked him in forty-two places. But that is a detail. 
The author, when he writes of what he has seen, draws a 
memorable picture of Mussolini the orator, the journalist, 
and the political leader: here, for instance, is the scene at 
the Popolo d'Italia: 

“Tt was the youthful, EV psy -like soul of the new Italian generation 
that nightly invaded the three huge rooms, shouting from desk 
to desk, scribbling, cigarettes, 
vociferously, and composing, in the midst of din and pandemonium, 
the most lively, wide aweke and interesting daily in Italy.” 


smoking one another's arguing 


Whence came that resurgence of spirit that led the Black- 
shirts to Rome? Were d’Annunzio and Mussolini but 
symbols of a nation’s desire? It is hard to say, but perhaps 
an intenser pulse of nationhood does beat in some men’s 


veins, especially in those who have been exiled from their 
country and learned to love her through suffering and separa- 
tion. During his bitter but unflinching youth, in exile and 
in prison, fighting in a Geneva café, marching handcuffed 
through Forli, or editing the Avanti, Signor Mussolini was 
always intensely Italian. During the defeat at Caporetto, 
the militant journalist, whose good nerves are not questioned 
by foe or friend, suffered a nervous breakdown lasting a week. 
According to the author, he did not sleep throughout these 
Yet when facing his 
fellow-Socialists in Milan, who clamoured for his 
he seized a water-tumbler on the table before him and crushed 
it in his hand. While the blood flowed down his arm, raised 
in denunciation, he cried * You may expel me, but you cannot 


days of his country’s humiliation 
removal, 


expel the ideas from my head !** Firm in personal adversity, 
the prestige of his country is the breath of life to him. The 
Mussolini of the dark moods, of the flights of eloquence, of 
the ruthless realism and the bold vision, is a product of the 
soil from which he comes. 

between the lines, this 
book will help us to understand the Italy better than 
much that has been written by outsiders. The delightful 
people who accepted the largesse of Englishmen with gratitude 
They may have been 
a myth that flattered our national vanity. As a boy among 
the Italians, this Now he knows it. 
In their place are not Fascists only, but the whole Italian 


Whether accurate cr not, reading 


new 


are gone. Perhaps they never existed. 


reviewer thought so. 
people, imbued with an intense national consciousness, and 
an immense power for work. Some expressions of this new 
Italy may seem crude or dangerous to us at times, but they 
are important faetors in the future of Kurope and should 
be understood, The personality of the man who gave them 
birth will never perhaps be fully understood, 
be explained, But their effects on the 
and while we have them with us we should try to see their 


Geniuses cannot 


world are oby iOUS, 


point of view, I. Y-B. 
7 
In the Nursery 
Pax the Adventurous Horse. By Muriel Hodder. (Faber and 
Cawyer. 6s.) 
Seven Little Plays for Children. By Rose Fyleman. (Wethuen, 


3s. Od.) 
“Wuar a spirited title!” Mr. 
preface to this book, written nineteen years ago by a child 
of eleven. And how direct is the opening: “As my story 
begins I write of a lady with no enjoyment, no fun, no aim 


Says Kdward Garnett in his 


in life, just because she has thought of no aim.” She is called 


Valerie (and is obviously unworthy of a surname), is the 
owner of Pax, * a worldly horse.” | Pax is stolen by Gerald 
and Dixon, two Germans who “ were really setting up a sort 


of burglarary in England.” They take Pax to Germany as 
a present for their sister, Amelia Stebens. The of the 
tale tells of the pursuit and capture of Pax by his real owner, 
and of the trial of Gerald and Dixon, during which the innocent 


rest 


Amellia dies most dramatically, after she has recited Prospero’s 
speech, * You do look, my son, in a moved sort.” 

* Never have L had such a case in my life,” saws the Judge. 
And never, alas! shall we meet 
“dressed in yellow garments with silver girdles round their 


such burglars in our lives, 


waists.” 

Mr. Garnett writes of the author's * 
but we prefer to praise 
her innocent earnestness and Pax 
is the book of an imaginative and painstaking child, and, 
as such, will be a joy to children and a refreshment to the rest 
of us. Mr. Ray Garnett’s illustrations are excellent. 

Miss Fyleman’s plays, which are intended for the nursery 
two of them are very good indeed, 
two are quite good, and three are rather flat. All, however, 
have the merit of being easy to stage and to learn. “* Peter 
Coflin,” a pirate play in verse, will delight the actors as much 


unerring psychology 
and * great dramatic master stroke,” 


endearing spontaneity. 


stage, vary in quality : 


as the audience, The pirates introduce themselves in rhyme :— 
‘Lama pirate horrid and hard, 
I shot my Aunt in her own bac kyard, 
Daniel Dagger it is my name, 
And you'd best not meddle with my little game!” 
“ The Princess and the Pirate ~ is a gay drama in three scenes, 
and Ireen, the wicked housemaid, is an admirable character, 
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Seven Women in One 


Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle. By Elizabeth Drew. (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 
Tuis book is a pleasure to read because of its shapeliness. 
The author has a disciplined mind, and the discipline has 
been imposed from within by a sensitive imagination. Though 
she has a definite purpose, she has not allowed her missionary 
zeal to lead her into by-paths and crotchety ways, for her 
arguments are reasonable and not over-coloured by prejudice. 

Her purpose is to clean off the mud which James Anthony 
Froude and other contemporaries threw with such deadly 
aim at Thomas Carlyle, incidentally bespattering Jane as 
well. Froude gives us a picture of the savage-minded, asexual 
Covenanter, immersed in his pride and extravagant ambitions, 
creating a domestic hell by his lack of consideration for the 
delicate nerve-racked woman who had the eclipsing misfortune 
to be his wife. 

In this study the author has sought, and displays, evidence 
to prove the tenderness and even passion which existed 
between these two dynamic creatures of genius. We read 
their letters to each other, and learn how in absence they both 
were tortured with the desire to be together again, in spite of 
their critical bickerings over the mundane things of life. 
We sce the other side of Carlyle, the deeper and truer side, 
which instigated the famous letter refusing the Government’s 
offer of a pension, and which inspired the Rectorial Address 
at Edinburgh University a few weeks before Jane’s death, 
We see that quality expressed in domestic life, clumsy because 
of its largeness, stiff in its strength. Against this high loyalty 
is shown the seven-souled woman, a mass of conflicting sin- 
cerities, torn by pains both real and imaginary, delivering 
judgments that at one moment betray the shrewdest common 
sense, at another the most wilful obstinacy. We find her 
condemning Browning’s poetry as “ nothing but a fluff of 
feathers,” and David Copperfield as “ arrant nonsense.” Yet 
the same woman can say that “ people who are so dreadfully 
devoted to their wives are so apt, from mere habit, to get 
devoted to other people’s wives as well.” We see her fine 
integrity conflicting in an enthralling drama with her malice 
and wit. In fact, this “cross between John Knox and a 
gypsy,” as W. E. Forster called her, is shown here with a 
fairness and yet an enthusiasm which make criticism diflicult, 
especially in so short a space as we can afford here. But we 
must emphasize again how impressive is the clear-headed 
exposition of the carefully gleaned material upon which the 
case for forbearance is argued. 

R. C, 


Fiction 
Simplicities and Candours 


The Bonney Family. By Ruth Suckow. (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. Gd. 
The. tn By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen. 
hiss the Sun. By Godfrey Elton. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
‘The Three Cousins. By Geofirey Moss. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Wiri all the competence of her serene and distinguished 
manner, Ruth Suckew again absorbs her readers in the 
little towns of lowa and the decent loyal struggles of home- 
Joving families. WKindled by her peculiar intimacy, clarified 
by her contemplative tenderness, the quiet fortunes of the 
Bonneys glow with an irresistible human interest. Mr. 
Bonney is a preacher, absent and gentle, with an endearing 
gift of sympathy. lis wife is the central peace and security 
of the family. She is admirably drawn as she sits sewing, 
listening to everybody's troubles, calm, deliberate, just, 
harmonizing her household with a glorified common sense, 
The tortured adolescence of Warren, the eldest boy, over- 
grown, all fiery hair and red wrists, miserably consoling 
himself with the parallels of Lincoln and Savonarola, is 
touched with humour and kindness, though with irony and 
insight also the author shows him coming through to social 
poise and happiness only by losing, like so many, the isolating 
quality that meant his chance of genius. His sister Sarah, 
honest, plodding, least loved and most dutiful, inheriting with 


her mother’s task her mother’s largeness of mood, emerges at 
the end with the air of greatness that none of the rest has 
realized. ‘The humours and business of the little college town 
are strangely engrossing : everything is luminously and exactly 
seen as in the canvases of Early Flemish painters. A pigeon’s 
rosy feet, a cat’s languorous attitude, takes on a value of 
intense pleasure, for they are details in the fixation of a 
moment. In the flat landscapes of Iowa, beauty seems to 
lie starred and spired in flowers. The scarlet cannas flame 
upon a lawn, the fallen peony petals are rich with dew. A 
simile sometimes drips a spot of precious colour; a violin is 
the colour of “old dark honey, left too long in the hives.” 
So the rare details key up the low-toned picture. The Bonney 
family are simple folk; but they have their moments of 
heightened expectation, when life seems one with eternity ; 
and though Morning Sun, their birthplace, might be called 
a prosaic townlet, it has just the enchanted effect of golden 
leisure and small wonders that naturally becomes part of the 
felicity of childhood. The book is a most attractive example 
of Miss Suckow’s fine art of transmutation. 

Simple, also, may be the minds of George Birmingham's 
Irishry ; their temperaments are more romantic. It was 
natural, of course, that an exiled prince, terrified lest a rich 
marriage should involve him in melodramatic plots for a 
restoration he did not desire, should flee to some point ex- 
ceedingly remote from London, and so find himself the more 
or less secret guest of the Rev. Tom Harding, rector of 
Fennard in Connaught, west of which is the Atlantic ; and 
equally natural that his destined bride, also detesting the 
idea of royalty, should independently run away from her 
ambitious mother to her old teacher, the rector’s wife, 
temporarily segregated from him in a great camp of girl- 
guides. You cannot but expect that, before the author 
reunites the lovers at a wedding-feast with a unique triumphal 
arch and four barrels of porter, you will revel through pages 
of mirth and misunderstanding. The passionate strategy of 
Bridgy the maid, the curiosity of the Rural Dean, the frenzied 
English of Count Tzitzin, the journalistic sleuthing of Lady 
Klaxon, the diplomacy of Sir Herbert Dyke, and, above all, 
the original devices of the Rev. Tom, mingle together in 
the usual seductive spell of merry misrule and good will, so 
that once more life seems desirable only in the wilds of 
Connaught. 

Simplicity, again, though of a delicate and unusual kind, 
dwells like a hidden spring of tears in Mr. Elton’s Against the 
Sun. The theme of this serious and touching book is the 
inconsolable sorrow of a young husband deprived, by lightning- 
quick accident, of his dearly loved Anne just as they are 
settling to peace after the agonizing tension of the War. 
Anthony has been a promising young politician; and the 
political part of the novel has its interest. Yet it seems 
obtrusive, for the author, by a sad sincerity and a sensitive 
familiarity with the ways of memory, does convince us that 
the relationship of Anthony with Clare is a thing of supreme 
value, and that he must soon find her again behind that silver 
mist. We meet arresting people, and find Anthony in strange 
places like Kurdistan before death accepts him, for, indeed, 
the plot wanders and talks too much at times. But the 
early picture of the two pretty lovers in the closed garden, 
with the dolphin playing by the yew hedge, and the bees 
about the red bergamot, the personality of Anne, absurd, 
impulsive, delightful, and the prevailing impression of chastity, 
compassion, and courage, all make Against the Sun easily 
memorable. It has the candour and gravity of a Confession 
of Faith. 

The Three Cousins is a volume of short stories in which, 
if the people are candid cnough, the situations are often 
complicated. The author of Sweet Pepper and Whipped 
Cream here offers provender more pungent, and, many will 
say, more aceeptable. These tales are concisely given, in 
a masculine, even a saturnine manner, which cmphasizes 
their technical skill. The name story is a reserved but 
moving account of how a German and an Englishman mis- 
understood each other most just when each meant his 
kindliest. “The Primula,” “Tact,” “The Jade Pig,” 
“Lansdowne Passage,” are notably good short stories, 
skilfully turned incidents, each with a biting surprise. 


Racuet ANNAND TayLor, 
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EXTREMES MEET. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 
%s. 6d.)—This quick-breathing plot of Mr. Mackenzie's is 
found in a set of war-conditions not yet exploited by other 
novelists. Roger Waterlow is acting as Chief of Inte!ligence 
in a little Balkan State of a neutral kind, an early indiscretion 
having withdrawn him from the Naval Service to which he 
naturally belongs. He has hopes of locating a German 
submarine, when a young diplomatist requests him to obtain a 
passport to England for a little dancing girl, Queenie Walters. 
Watcerlow uses her to get some information from a German 
officer ; but by a series of mischances, the submarine just 
evades him. He is cheered, however, by the offer of the Q 
ship for which his spirit is yearning. The crowd of characters 
is lively and amusing. Waterlow’s agents, grotesquely known 
by the names of the English poets, are surprising types, 
especially the gross braggart, Milton, and the valuable but 
avaricious Keats. The portraits of the officials at the Embassy 
are most convincing; and their collisions provide much 
comedy. Queenie, the dancer, is a touching creature, childish 
and graceful. one of the * slim golden girls ” of Mr. Mackenzie's 
earlicr period. Indeed, as many may remember, she was a 
protegce of Sylvia Scarlett in Granada. It is a thoroughly 
entertaining story, heightened by a pleasant irony and a 
touch of wistfulness. 


THE HWOUSK OF FAITH. By Maurice G. Kiddy. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.)--In this first-rate “ shocker” Mr. 
Kiddy reveals an even more fertile imagination than his 
first novel, The Devil's Dagger, manifested. The plot turns 
upon a concerted plan among a number of criminals, who 
‘all their secret organization “The House of Faith,” to raid 
all the London banks simultaneously. The narfator, an 
ex-Oxford man down on his luck, is aecidentally and inno- 
cently involved in the scheme. At first, in his anxiety to 
avoid suspicion, he acts recklessly, and himself becomes 
“wanted.” But in the end he is the means of helping 
Seotland Yard to discover and break up “* The House of 
Faith ” on the very eve of the proposed coup. Mr. Kiddy 
writes with sustained vigour and breeziness, and his story 
is as ingenious and thrilling as it is frankly fantastic and 
impossible. 


BLACK VALLEY. By Hugo Wast. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
—With this romance a famous South American author makes 
his bow to the English public. The plot, though it has many 
minor surprises, is familiar enough in outline. The main 
elements arc a feud between the lords of neighbouring estates, 
the love of two women for one man, and the schemings of a 
mother separated from her illegitimate child. But Mr. Wast 
writes with uncommon passion and poetry, and the Argentine 
background, beautifully painted, makes an impressive setting 
for an idyll that turns to tragedy. 


PHOINIX. By Alan Sims. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
—Phoinix, son of Amyntor, in his old age tells the story 
not only of Achilles, his marvellous pupil, but of Peleus, the 
father, and Neoptolemus, the son, of the hero. With the 
story of the events that in the end drew all the kings to Troy 
are entangled other great Hellenic legends like that of 
Herakles, of the voyage of the Argo, and the hunting of the 
Calydonian boar. Mr. Sims deals with the Greek heroes in 
an odd half-rationalizing, half-softening style. He modernizes, 
though without the rather crude raillery of Mr. Erskine. 
Indeed, Phoinix humanizes Achilles, for example, a little too 
tenderly, imputing much violent report to the new poct 
Homeros. Some striking situations are contrived for gods 
and mortals; but that said poet Homeros is much more 
convincing. 


MARCIIING ON. By James Boyd. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
—This Jong and panoramic novel describes the boyhood, 
and, subsequently, the military and = prison adventures in 
the American Civil War of a youth born in North Carolina. 
Concurrently there runs the stery of his apparently hopeless 
but eventually successful love for a girl far above him in social 
status. The publishers hardly exaggerate in calling this 
“an epic book.’ The author is steeped in the history and 
atmosphere of his period ; his scenes of peace and war, and 
his presentation of the Southern point of view, are remarkably 
vivid and convincing ; and his concluding incidents, dramatiz- 
ing the underlying brotherhood that made union between 
North and South ultimately possible, are finely contrived and 
realized. Ifere is a serious novel of rare power and charm. 


CASTLE PERILOUS. By Katherine Tynan. (Ward, 
Lock. 7s. 6d.)——A gracious personality gives an inner spiritual 
glow to this novel, which would otherwise lack distinction. 
The plot is of the slightest. Maurice Greville is an ex-oflicer, 
suffering from shell-shock, and he is dominated by his old 
school-mistress and present guardian, whose material hunger 
restricts his self-development. But a charming girl, Juliette 
Darel], comes into his life, and helps him to win freedom ; and 
the final surprise lies in Juliette’s marriage, not with Maurice, 
but with an earlier lover who has become a widower. The 
story is spun rather thin. But Juliette is a lovable character, 
and there is much pleasant and natural dialogue. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 942.) 

It is a strange story that M. London, the well-known 
French journalist, tells of Russia to-day in Red Russia 
(Methuen, 5s.). It is not all bad by any means, but there is a 
ghastly picture of the “lost children ”’—in one of whose 
haunts was found a corpse of a man wko had been robbed 
and murdered and two thousan@ skinned rats. According 
to Russian official figures quoted by the author, cost of living 
is 157-2 (presumably taking 100 as pre-War standard), and 
wages are 8 per cent. less than before the war. So much 
for prosperity under Communism. 

* * * * 


In Those Ancient Lands (Benn, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Louis Golding 
views the land of his fathers through rose-coloured spectacles. 
He looks at everything from the Zionist standpoint, and he 
is too evidently a propagandist to be convincing. Explaining 
why he himself leaves Palestine and the new Jewish Colonies, 
without showing any inclination to return to settle among 
his people, he explains ingenuously enough that his ancestors 
were wanderers, as he is. However, there are some good 
descriptions of the country, and his enthusiasm is attractive. 

* * * * 

Fjords and Folk of Norway, by Samuel J. Beckett (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.), is a pleasant book on a delightful people and country. 
There is a good map, and a useful index to the main towns. 

* * * * 

Mr. FE. T. Brown's Easy Gardening Book (Stanley Paul, 
2s. 6d.) is very easy and agreeable to read, and we can 
thoroughly recommend this small volume. 

* * * * 


The ninth Olympiad is to be held at Amsterdam in July. 
Our competitors have long since started preparing for the 
events ; those of us who would like to know what they are 
doing should read Training for Athletes (Bell, 5s.), by Mr. 
If. M. and Dr. A. A. Abrahams : it is a book by experts which 
represents the best and latest ideas on the subject. 

* * * * 


The author of The Diary of a Communist Schoolboy, M. 
Ognyov, is thirty-six years old and has spent the greater part 
of his life in underground Communist propaganda, as is evident 
from the list of the author's aliases on the wrapper. This 
diary, published at 7s. 6d. by Gollanez and translated from 
the Russian by Mr. Alexander Werth, is fiction, but it gives 
an illuminating picture of the strangeness of outlook of a 
Communist boy who has never known pre-Revolution Russia. 
The children in this school, run on the Dalton system, are 
serious-minded, individuals, who have 
* known famine and cold end anarchy ; we've had to feed 
the whole family, and have travelled a thousand miles in 


socially conscious 


search of bread, and some of us have been through the civil 
It is not surprising that they should have developed 
a sense of responsibility and a philosophical outlook on life. 


war.” 


The diary is written in a delicate and natural style, which 
has not lost its individuality in translation. 
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Two “ Bodley Head” Books published to-day. / 


QUEEN ELIZABETH { 
AND SOME FOREIGNERS ( 


. . - . ‘7 7 f 
3eing a series of hitherto unpublished lett from the { 
archives of the Hapsburg family. Edited, with introduce ( 
tions, by Victor yon Klarwill. Authorised translation \ 
/ 

( 


by Professor T. H. Nash. — Illustrated. 18s. net. 


THE UNRISEN DAWN 


Being the Speeches and Addresses of Anatole France. 
Translated, with an introduction, by J. Lewis May 
Uniform with the Library Edition of the Works of 
Anatole in English. 7s. Gd, net. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W.1. 
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Those who like light reading, punctuated by ecstatically 
recounted thrills, will find both in Mr. Joseph Gollomb’s 
Spies (Hutchinson), which follows the career of various pro- 
fessors of espionage from Mithridates to the spy-dancer, 
Mata Hari, who danced before two Sisters of Mercy the night 
before she was shot. If we may borrow a phrase of the author’s 
own, “ romantic tinsel” seems fairly to describe the quality 
of the book which, though its price is eighteen shillings, would 
be more rightly priced and placed among the shilling shockers. 
There are many misspellings and more or less ignorant mis- 
prints, and it is news indeed that Gylippus, the Spartan, 
ever captured Athens, 


A Library List 


Travec :—Iona: and Some Satellites. By Thomas Hannan. 


(Chambers. 7s. 6d.)——The Royal Mile. By R. T. 
Skinner. (Oliver and Boyd. 5s.)——Normandy. By 
Sisley Huddleston. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.)———Cambridge. 
(Ward, Lock. 2s.)——-Sussexr. By S. F. Winbolt and 
F. and W. Ward. (Bell. 6s.) 


REFERENCE AND Epucation :—The Record of Old Westmin- 
sters. Two Volumes. Compiled by G. F. Russell Barker 
and Alan H. Stenning. (The Chiswick Press. 25s.) 
——The International Handbook of Child Care and Pro- 
tection. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.)——The Alpine Club 
Register, 1877-1890. By A. L. Mumm. = (Edward 
Arnold. 21s.)——-The Book of the Blackheath High School. 


Edited by Mary C. Malim and H. C. Escreet. (The 
Blackheath Press. 5s.}——The Mixed School. By 
B. A. Howard. (University of London Press. 6s.) 


Biocrapuy :—The Life and Times of Colley Cibber. By 
Dorothy Senior. (Constable. 16s.) Granville Sharp. 
By Edward Lascelles. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

St. Martin of Tours. By M. C. Watt. (Sands. 6s.) 
——S. Francois de Sales. By E. KK. Sanders. (S.P.C.K. 
12s.) 

MisceciaNeous :—The Beginnings of Man. By FE. O. James. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.)——-The World to 
Play With. By Ashley Dukes. (Oxford University Press. 
6s.)——- Bait Casting. By William C. Vogt. (Longmans. 
10s. 6d.)——-Fair Play. By Rudolf Kircher. Translated 
from the German by R. N. Bradley. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
——-Selected Poems of William Watson. (Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d.)——Cases in Akan Law. Edited 
by J. B. Danquah. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.)——-The 
Bunyan Country. By C. G. Harper. (Cecil Palmer. 
12s. 6d.)——-Wessex from the Air. By O. G. S. Crawford 
and A. Keiller. (Oxford University Press. £2 10s.)—— 
The Story of Picture Printing in England. By C. T. 
Courtney Lewis. (Sampson Low. £3 3s.) 

Novets :—The Man from the River. By G. D. H. and M. 
Cole. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)———Mandrake over the Water- 
Carrier. By Edward Sackville-West. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)——The Portrait Invisible. By Joseph Gollomb, 
(Heinemann. ‘Zs. 6d.) 








General Knowledge Questions 
Questions on Bunyan and his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Bertha J. Fisher, 
4 Lansdown Road, Clifton, Bristol, for the following :— 


1. What was Bunyan by trade and habit ? 

2. To what incident did he owe his change of thought ? 

3. Bunyan was imprisoned. for his religious opinions. What 
(a) strong Churchman, (6) Presbyterian suffered for theirs in the 
same way about the same time ? 

4. Where was he imprisened ? 

5. What famous (1) book, (2) picture, are named after place 
or person in this book ? 

6. Whose son is Civility ? 

7. Who laid the dust that Law raised, and how ? 

8. Whose (1) rod, (2) hammer, (3) pitchers, (4) ox-goad, (5) 
jawbone, are shown to Christian as “engines of the Lord’s 
servants” ? , 

9. Who took special pride in his “ scales like a fish” ? 

10. When does “* giant Pope bite his nails” ? 

11. Who is a “ saint abroad, a devil at home ” ? 

12. Who took his medicine in “ half a quarter of a pint of tears 
of repentance ” ? 

13. Of whom is it said, “So he passed over, and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side” ? 


Answers will be found on page viii. 


Motors and Motoring 
The 21/60 h.p. Arrol-Aster 


Tue 21/60 h.p. Arrol-Aster is a_ six-cylinder, four-speed, 
six-brake machine which is undoubtedly of a good class. It 
soon imparts to driver or passenger that distinctive impression 
of luxurious travel which is one of the most noticeable assets 
of the high-grade British car. This model, which is known 
as the * O.V.21,” has stood the test of time, for only minor 
improvements have been made, from time to time, since it 
was brought out five years ago, yet it is up to date in design. 
Before giving my opinion of the running qualities of the 
five-seated fabric saloon, it is proposed to report briefly upon 
the chassis mechanism. The six cylinders, which are cast in 
one, have a bore and stroke of 75 and 115 mm., which make 
the engine capacity 3-048 litres. The valves work in the 
detachable head and the latter can be lifted without dilfliculty, 
and, if desired, with the whole of the valve mechanism 
complete. The valves are interchangeable and are worked 
by pushrods, and these have the customary ball-and-cup 
connexion with the rockers. Valve clearance is adjusted by 
a ball-ended bolt which is threaded and which is secured by a 
pinching bolt. I prefer, in the main, a more positive method 
of fastening, although pinching bolts are a recognized form of 
locking. The valves have double springs, which conduce to 
quietness, and the oil which is forced to the engine bearings 
is taken up and delivered under pressure to the overhead 
valve gear. The supply here can be regulated. It is a minor, 
but good, point that the aluminium cover over the valve 
mechanism registers in the head and there is also felt. Thus 
oil leakage is not likely to occur. Too little attention is 
paid by many designers, especially those of American cars, 
to means of keeping an engine clean. The cover is held by 
two handscrews, which, being permanently fastened to it, 
act as handles. The valve chambers are designed for 
turbulence, which improves the efficiency of the mixture. 
The camshaft is driven by a silent chain which is automatically 
tensioned and for which there is external means of adjustment. 
Such points as these save money in maintenance. 

The crankshaft is carried in four bearings and has an 
Aster-Lanchester torsional vibration damper on the first 
throw. Aluminium-alloy pistons are used. In the valve 
cover on the near side there is the oil filler and this has a 
pull-off lid of sensible size and a strainer within. The exhaust 
manifold has a forward pipe connexion and thus overheating 
of the floorboards is avoided. The manifold is held by brass 
nuts which are easily unscrewed. The sparking-plugs can be 
removed without undue trouble and they are screwed into the 
block and not into the head. The generator and magneto 
are driven in line by vernier couplings which make detachment 
a simple matter, while each electrical unit is held by a strap. 
It is just possible to see the make-and-break without a mirror, 
while the distributor, being vertically placed, can be easily 
inspected. In front of the timing case there is a pulley by 
means of which the fan and water impellor are driven. The 
vee belt can be tensioned by reason of the top pulley being 
split. The gland of the impellor is regulable, but to repack it 
the fan must first be moved. On this the near side there are 
also the oil-relicf valve and the float level indicator. The 
main oil filter cannot very easily be reached and a plug must be 
unscrewed to drain the sump. The former, however, is placed 
in the side of the base, and this last part is ribbed for cooling. 
The triple diffuser dual carburettor is on the off side and is 
water jacketed. There is a mixture controller to facilitate 
starting. The petrol goes to the carburettor by gravity from 
a vacuum tank on the dash. A fifteen-gallon reservoir is at 
the back of the chassis, and, although there is no filter in the 
mouth of the filler, the filler is of proper size and is to one 
side to make replenishment possible without disturbance of 
luggage. A worm and complete wheel are employed for the 
steering. 

Tue TRANSMISSION. 

The clutch is of the floating dry two-plate kind and between 
it and the gear-box there is a fabric universal joint. The 
engine, the clutch, and the gear-box are assembled together, 
the whole being held at three points and on rubber bushings. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 


D. H. LAWRENCE 


their business of stimulating interest in 
good books, D. H. Lawrence's new book, 
The Woman Who Rode Away and Gther 
Stories, would have had ten times the re- 
ception it has had. This volume is 
the best Lawrence [ have read for years. 
I am inclined to say that it is the best 
Lawrence I have ever read. He is 
the strongest novelist writing to-day. 
The Woman Who Rode Away is_first- 
rate, every page of it. Ten stories of vary- 
ing length, and all of them characterised 
by superb creative power, and by a funda- 
mental originality of observation. There 
are whole pages together where every 
sentence gives new light on human nature 
and, reading them, you know that you are 
face to face with a rough, demonic giant. 
What a 
—- The 


What freshness! What force! 
series of small masterpieces ! 
Evening Standard (June 7). 


THE WOMAN WHO RODE 


AWAY 


Second large printing. 7s. 6d. 


COMPLETE POCKET EDITION 
OF THE NOVELS & TALES 


Volumes now ready: 


eer 
*‘ If literary critics faithfully performed 
| 


The White Peacock; The Trespasser; Sons 
and Lovers; The Prussian Officer; The Lost 
Girl; Women » Love; Aaron’s Rod; The 
Ladybird; Kangaroo; England, My England; 


St. Mawr; The Plumed Serpent. 3s. 6d. each. 


SECKER 























| 
THOMAS MANN’S GREAT NOVEL | 


THE MAGIC 
MOUNTAIN 


Now in volume, 900 pages, 7s. 6d. 


one 

: 
The best value in contemporary fiction 
since The Forsyte Saga. One hundred 


thousand copies of this book have been 
sold in Gertiany. Now ready everywhere. 

















| 
| For photographic illustrations, in colour, of the latest pro- 
| ductions in Furniture, Carpets, Curtains & every other 
requirement for Furnishing in 


Best taste at least cost 


| see HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOK C.295, sent free 














HAMPTONS’ No. B1963 and B1948. 
An elegant model in Mahogany and Walnut, with delicately 
shaped head end and a Jow foot end with inverted cabriole legs. 
A distinctive model at a very moderate price 


B1963. In Mahogany. | B1948. In Walnut, 
| £. s. d. £ s d. 
| 3ft. Oin. size .. 8 19 6 ait. Oin. size .. 9 § @ 
| 4ft. 6in. size .. 10 10 0 4it. Gin. size ..10 19 6 





AMPTONS 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., 8.W. 1. 


lway Station in Great Britain. 





Tel. Gerrard 003). 


Hampions pay carriage to any Ra 





| Trres istible/ 


CLUB CHEESE 
BISCUITS 


A piquant combination of thin crisp, flaky biscuit 
with real cheese of refined flavour Imitated every- 
where but without success. Ask always for the original 
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TWO BOOKS WHICH ARE ATTRACTING 
WORLD-WIDE ATTENTION 


THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH 


By JUDGE BEN LINDSEY & WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


Third Impression in the Press 
ARNOLD BENNETT says :— 

“The Revolt of Modern Youth has frightened all America. It ought to be 
widely and carefully read in Britain. Parents should read it with humility. 
Clergymen, priests and Nonconformist ministers should study it, having first 
forgotten all they have ever learnt about the mentality and the instincts of the 
young of both sexes.” 

Extract from long review in The Tines Literary Supplement of June 14:— 

“Judge Lindsey, of the Juvenile and Family Court, Denver, Colorado, has 
made history and has himselt become an historic figure.” 


THE COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE 


By JUDGE BEN LINDSEY & WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


Second Impression in the Press 

F. TENNYSON JESSE, one of the leading women writers of the day, says :— 

“A careful reading of the Judge’s book discloses the error of hasty generaliza- 

tion which would probably occur to the English reader. It is exactly Judge 

Lindsey’s point that we are all of us, in America and elsewhere, doing more or 

less the things that he advocates, but doing them illegally, clumsily, and very often 
ineffectually.” 


BRENTANO’S, 31 GOWER STREET, W.C. 
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SANDS & CQO. 


by M. C. Watt. Price 6/- net. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MERCIER. 


By Henry Dusty. Translated by HERBERT 
Witson. Illustrated. Price 7/6 net. 


DO WE REMEMBER ? A Tale of Oxford 


in Penal Times. By Frances pe Para- 
Price 5/- net. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE MIDDLE 


sy W. E. Browy, at one time Lecturer ey 
in History at Glasgow University. Price 


STUDIES IN HEBREW HISTORY. 
By Jupita F. Smirn. With a Preface by 
the Rev. Hucu Porr, O.P. Price 4/- net. 


TOWARDS FREEDOM. A Novel of the 


London: 15 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. 


ST. MARTIN OF TOURS. The Chronicle; a 


of Sulpicius Severus, with a critical Intro- 


3y Paut Monceacx. Translated 


By 


With 24 illustrations of Oxford. 


“57 


slumdom. 


By Motty Veness. Price 7/6 net. 
Feap. 8vo. 
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The Book quoted and warmly commended | 
in the House of Commons Debate on Ie 

Housing and Slum Clearance. | 

| 

} 

| 

| 


“THE SILENT 
REVOLUTION ” 


HAROLD BELLMAN 


with a foreword by the Rt. Hon. 


| 

i} 

He 
WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. | : 

| 

| 

{ 


Reviews the Housing Problem and 
deals trenchantly with the menace of 


“This little book, which is re- 
markably well written, should be 
read by every social worker.” 


2s. net. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
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It is a good point that the spigot bearing is automatically 
lubricated from the engine while the ring and stud universal 
joint in the torque ball housing just behind the gear-box 
also needs no attention as it is oiled from the box. On the 
top of the clutch housing there is an inspection plate which 
is detachable by hand. The starter is built-in to the near 
side of the clutch housing face which is cast in one with the 
circular gear-box. Clutch and brake pedals can be altered 
over a considerable range and both change-speed and pedal 
shaft are rightly independent of the frame. The gear-box 
has the fashionable arrangement of the shafts, namely, the 
lay shaft below the main shaft, and there are four forward 
speeds. Changes are made by an off-side lever which works 
in a visible or fixed type of gate and has a stop for reverse. 
The lid of the box can be removed with the least disturbance 
and there is a level filler on the off side. I like the fitting 
of three bearings to each gear shaft, as it tends to durability 
and quietness. The gear ratios are 4:2, 6°6, 10°2, and 16°8 
to one on top, third, second and first. The low-pressure 
tyres measure 33 by 6 ins. Torque is taken by a tube which 
surrounds the propellor shaft and for the spherical housing 
in front there is an external grease valve. Good practice 
is followed by the provision of a central bearing for the torque 
tube and this saves possible whip and consequent vibration. 
Final drive is by spiral bevel which is housed in a banjo 
pattern of case which gives facility for withdrawing all the 
gearing without disturbance of the road wheels, springs, 
and so forth. The axle is of the fully floating kind and the 
sase has a level filler. On the saloon tried the board 
under the back cushion made this somewhat difficult to 
reach. The six brakes are an advantage. The brakes worked 
by the off-side hand lever are placed side by side with the 
back brakes which work with the front brakes by pedal, 
Cables are used for the application of all six brakes and there 
are individual hand adjusters. An additional convenience 
is that cither set can be primarily taken up by hand while 
the car is in motion. This is done by two handles which 
are placed just above the floor level to the off side of the 
driver. Since full compensation, namely, fore and aft and 
diagonally, is provided, once the shoes are properly set these 
handles will take up wear in effect throughout the sets. The 
front brakes work on the semi-servo Perrot principle in which 
the operating spindles have a universal joint at either end 
and anchorage to the frame. The brake drums are of ribbed 
aluminium and have cast-iron liners, which, of course, are 
renewable, while the shoes are of aluminium and faced with 
die-pressed anti-friction material. The front axle has rounded 
ends the better to withstand the torsional stress of front 
wheel braking, while the track rod is protected by being 
behind the front axle. The springs are half elliptical in 
front, held out of centre, and cantilever behind, 

Tne Bopy AND THE RUNNING. 

The body gives proper accommodation and is a five-scater. 
The car has a low and smart appearance yet head clearance 
has not been cut too fine. Four doors are provided, and there 
is a window in each door, while there are two small lights in 
the back and a blind can be drawn over these to save inconve- 
nience from reflection from following cars. The front seat 
is divided into two, and either part can be moved. I should 
prefer that the driver's seat would come more forward. Both 
cushions and squabs, in front and behind, afford adequate 
support. A leather cover is fitted over the gate of the change- 
speed, and this prevents undesirable draught, while the front 
screen is of novel design and can be lowered. Water is drained 


into a tank. Tools are in a sunk box in the near side running 


board, and the spare wheel is in a well in the off-side front wing. 
The battery, which is under the front floorboard, is to hand, 
and although it is the same size as the exhaust pipe, it should 
not be subjected to excessive heat in its position. 

The saloon, as it should be for its engine size, has plenty of 
speed and the acceleration power is most satisfying. The 
engine ran quietly and is well balanced. The cooling was 
effective. The machine tested was new and not fully run in, 
but it would do twenty-five and forty miles an hour without 
undue pushing on second and third, and seventy should be 
within the compass of the car's capacity on the level on top. 


_The clutch behaved properly, and it was possible to make late 


gear changes up and early ones down without scrape of any 


sort. With but two persons in the car the rear springs 
allowed too much wheel bounce en a rough road, but it should 
be possible to rectify this fault to a large extent by adjustment 
of the shock absorbers. The road-holding qualities of a car 
are clearly of most importance at high speeds, but makers are 
apt to overlook that cars are not habitually driven fast in this 
country and shock absorbers should be regulated to give good 
average results. Adjustment is, of course, but a small matter. 
With unsympathetic application of the four-wheel brakes the 
car tended to pull towards the off side, and one could feel this 
in the steering. In the ordinary way the compensating device 
should rectify this, but the car being new no doubt the shoe 
linings were not properly bedded down and final individual 
adjustment had not been given. The degree of power was 
fully satisfactory, and there was no sign of squeak or snatch. 
The hand-brake worked well. A moderate steering lock is 
provided. The steering action was at all times firm and fre 
from undesirable shake, yet was light. There was plenty of 
power available for hill-climbing at good speed. The wheel- 
base and track of this model are 11 ft. 3 ins. and 4 ft. 8 ins., 
while the minimum ground clearance is 9 ins. Fully equipped, 
this 21-60 fabric saloon costs £795. A 17-50 h.p. six-cylinder 
Arrol-Aster is also made, and this machine has a single sleeve- 
valve engine, half-automatic chassis lubrication and silent 
type shackles which require 1 
fabric saloon sells complete at £535. 
bodies are made at Dumfries. 
* * * * 

The new 7 h.p. Morris is to be known as the Morris Minor. 

The specification includes a four-cylinder engine of 56 and 


10 lubrication. The five-seater 
Arrol-Aster chassis and 


76 mm. bore and stroke, which make it of 748 ¢.c. capacity. 
The camshaft is overhead as well as the valves, and there is 
forced lubrication to all parts. Coil ignition has been adopted. 
The gear-hox has three speeds, and the propellor shaft, which 
is enclosed in a torque tube, delivers the power to spiral bevel 
gearing in the back axle. Four-wheel brakes are provided, 
and the springs front and back are half-elliptical. The 
detachable wire wheels carry 26 by 3°50 ins. tyres. For the 
present the car will be marketed with full electrical equip- 
ment, including a starter. as a two-door fabric 2-4 seater saloon, 
At the time of writing the price is not fixed, but the firm state 
that this Morris Minor is not to be “ the £100 car.” Quality 
is not to be sacrificed to obtain a cut inriial cost, and while 
this Morris will be distinctiv competitive with any other 
machine that has so far been made it is intended to offer in it 
comfort, reliability, a good measure of safety, and_ strict 
economy both in operation and housing —the latter a point 
which is becoming of increasing importance. A car of this 
type will find a wide market, and not only with those who can 
but afford one small and inexpensive machine, but also among 
owners of large cars who have need of auxiliaries for the use of 
other members of the family and for saving the running of a 
big car where the service of a small one on occasion would 
sullice. 
* * * * 

A third and fully revised edition of the Dunlop Guide las 
just been published by Messrs. E. J. Burrow and Company, 
Ltd., of Cheltenham. The Guide is in more handy form and 
has a well-defined map of Britain which is sufficiently detailed 
for touring purposes. There is in addition information about 
motoring rules and regulations as well as a list of ferries and 
steep hills, together with some practical hints on tyre main- 
tenance. The price of the Guide is five shillings. 


Your Movorinc CORRESPONDENT, 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 140 OF THE 
* SPECTATOR ” WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY 
ON JULY 2ist, 1928. 


Readers resident outside the British Isles and Libraries 
Overseas are asked to inform the SpEcTATOR Office in advance 
as to the number of copies of the Index they require. 1s. 
(or 20 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions and addressed to :— 

InpEX Dept., “ THE Spectator,” Lrp., 13 Yorx Sr., 
Lonpon, W.C. 2, ENGLAND. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Reparations 


TuereE are doubtless many matters connected with 
high finance which of necessity have to be left more or 
less to the attention of the expert. The very system of 
currency and banking under which we work at the 
present time, although it is intimately concerned with 
the well-being of every individual in the nation, is 
nevertheless only comprehended by the few. Again, to 
take a very different example, although arrangements 
under the Treaty of Versailles, both financial and 
territorial, vitally affected the interests of many nations, 
the details were understood by few people. It would, 
indeed, have been better in many respects if they had 
been understood and discussed by a wider section of the 
community, when some of the mistakes to which attention 
was so forcibly drawn at the time by Mr. J. M. Keynes 
in his work on The Economic Consequences of the Peace 
might consequently have been avoided. And, to come 
more nearly to date, when what has become known as 
the Dawes Plan for German Reparations was adopted 
in 1924, there were probably few outside the experts 
concerned who comprehended the precise effect likely 
to be produced by the Dawes Plan or even compre- 
hended exactly what was invelved in German Reparations, 
* ComiInG Events Cast,” &c. 

Lest, however, any readers of the Spectator should be 
fearful that I am about to enter into complicated 
explanations of all the details of the Dawes Reparation 
Plan, let me hasten to say that one must accept as a 
kind of necessity the inability of the public to follow in 
detail the many complications connected with the 
more intricate aspects of such matters as currency 
problems or German Reparations. At the same time, 
there are certain main points in connexion with such 
problems not difficult at all to grasp, and it is to a few of 
these, as connected with the German Reparation 
problem, that I would like to direct attention. It is, 
moreover, a point which I think readers of this column 
will find has become a very general topic of discussion 
by the autumn of this year, and it is a matter which may 
easily have quite a considerable influence upon financial 
and economic developments generally, to say nothing, 
of course, of its political aspects. 

Aw Ixterestinc Report. 

There has been published during the past week a 
further Report of the Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments, Mr. Parker Gilbert. In this Report the 
Agent-General gives a great deal of interesting information 
with regard to reparation payments which have already 
been made, and, what is of perhaps still greater import- 
ance, he emphasizes the manner in which the world’s 
markets may be affected in the near future by the fact 
that in September there will be a great increase in the 
annual amounts to be paid by Germany to the Allies. 

A Two-roLp Dirricutty. 

To comprehend the difficulty attending the making 
of very heavy reparation payments by one country 
to another, it is necessary to understand that this 
difficulty is two-fold in character. There is first of 
all the difficulty of actually raising the wherewithal by 
taxation or other metheds to produce the required 
amount; but there is also the further difficulty of 
translating the amount raised into the terms of currency 
of the country or countries to whom the payments have 
to be made. In the case of Germany, this two-fold 
difficulty is about to be emphasized by the fact that, 
beginning with next September—the fifth year of 
reparation payments, the amount will rise to 2,500 
million gold) marks, or the equivalent of about 
£125,000,000. Looking at the problem for the moment 
in the terms of marks only, there may be some con- 
siderable further strain upon German taxpayers and 
German industry. An equally, if not more important 
point, however, is the problem of remitting the 2,500 


million marks to the various countries to whom the 
payments are due. These remittances have to be made 
through what is known as the Foreign Exchanges, and 
Foreign Exchanges, just like any other commodities, are 
subject to the laws of supply and demand, that is to say, 
if Germany, because of her heavy payments, is requiring 
a vast amount in francs or pounds sterling, then the 
German mark exchange will tend to fall. 
A ComPLICATION. 

There is one way, of course, in which a situation such 
as that just pictured can be materially relieved. If 
the country which has to make the heavy payments 
happens to have a large trade balance in its favour, 
that is to say, if foreign countries owe to it large sums 
for goods purchased, then such sums go to offset the 
special reparation payments and reduce the total amount 
to be remitted abroad. Unfortunately, however, so far 
as can be gathered, no such relief is afforded to the 
German reparation problem, inasmuch as the trade 
balance is against Germany and, therefore, constitutes 
something which, in itself, has to be added as it were 
to the effect of reparation payments upon the exchange. 

OruER STRAINS ON EXCHANGE, 

Nor is that quite the whole of the story, for, during 
the past few years, and for the purpose of achieving 
financial recuperation, German municipalities and indus- 
trial concerns have borrowed large amounts of capital 
from abroad, and the annual interest now to be paid 
on those loans constitutes yet a further sum which 
has to be added to the effect of reparation payments 
upon the exchange. With regard to the effect which 
may be produced by the great increase in reparation 
payments commencing from next September, it must be 
understood that I am merely endeavouring to state 
the problem without expressing any opinion as_ to 
whether Germany is or is not equal to the greater 
demand which will be imposed upon her in a few months’ 
time, the point being that it seems desirable that the 
public should be alive to a matter which is already 
giving concern to those who are familiar with the problem 
and with the issues involved. 


A Deuicate Port. 

Incidentally, I must point out that under the Dawes 
Plan this difliculty of effecting heavy remittances through 
the exchanges was to some extent foreseen and was 
provided for. Granted, for the moment, that the 
necessary amount in gold marks had been accumulated 
and was all ready for remittance, those in control of 
that part of the scheme—the remitting abroad—were 
not only authorized, but were commissioned to see to 
it that the exchange was not allowed to collapse through 
an overweight of reparation payments, even if the Allies 
had to wait longer for what was due to them. Fortu- 
nately, however, that delay has not at present been 
incurred, for it will easily be seen that any really long 
delays, however justified by the exchange position, 
might easily occasion misunderstandings, followed con- 
ceivably by political friction. 

No Finxauiry. 

Finally, there is running through not only the last 
report of Mr. Parker Gilbert, but of some previous 
reports, the suggestion that not only these difliculties, 
but the lack of finality in the matter of German reparation 
payments seem to call for some reconsideration of the 
Dawes Plan. Strange as it may appear, it would seem 
as though at present the annuities or annual reparation 
payments by Germany stretch out to the crack of doom, 
Such a position is almost unthinkable, though, inci- 
dentally, it may perhaps be recalled that our own annual 
payments to the United States Government, as a direct 
consequence of the War provoked by Germany, stretch 
out for something like sixty years! Still, there is a 
finality, and at present such finality is lacking from the 
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MACKIE’S 
SCOTCH 
OATCAKES 


F you must eat Oatmeal— a everybody should—eat Mackie’s 
Scotch Oatcakes, they are simply delicious. 

IDLOTHIAN Oatmeal is the most nourishing Cereal grown. 

It contains all that is necessary for the building up of a 

robust and healthy constitution. Mackie’s Oatcakes with Fresh 


Butter are a Perfect Food. 
1/4 2/- 2/10 
9d. 





Tins - - 


Postage - - 9d. 
10/- Value . Free. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, 11/12 Marble Arch, 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.342 
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all day! 


How many men and women, overworked, 
worried and nerve-ridden would like to 
apply these words to themselves ? 

Let Sanatogen aid you to bodily health and vigour. This 
powerful tonic-foo d will eng ib! € you to do your day's 


work at full speed, practically without fatigue and fill you 
with splendid vitality t to > enjoy 3 your leisure afterwards. 


SANATOGE) 


The True Tonic-Food 
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TO PAYERS OF SUPER-TAX 


There is a form of gilt-edged invest- 
ment whereby the amounts now being 
paid as Super-Tax can be turned to 
very profitable account. The higher the 
rate paid the better the returns. 
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obtain full particulars. Apply :— 


A. H. Seaife, J.P., Bush House, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
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plan of German reparations. Therefore, anxiety con- 
cerning the matter may be said to centre first upon the 
possible effect on Germany of the rise in the reparation 
payments shortly to 2,500 million marks; secondly, 
on the possible effect of the remittance of that huge 
sum through the exchanges ; and, thirdly, upon whether 
there will be any reopening of the whole question of 
German Reparations and their finality, and, if so, with 
what effect upon the general political situation. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MARKET REACTION. 
For the cause of the very general shake-out of industrial 
securities during the past week it is unnecessary to go any 
farther than the heavy liquidation in Wall Street. But 
for that fact it is probable that in spite of the high level of 
values there might have been an even further rise here, 
inasmuch as not only gilt-edged securities but all markets 
were favourably influenced by the continued improvement 
in the monetary position and the growing strength of the 
gold reserve at the Bank of England. It is evident, however, 
that the monetary authorities in New York have deemed it 
well that a severe check should be imposed upon excessive 
speculation operations and, accordingly, banks have been 
either calling in loans or so widening the margins required 
by way of security as to force weak holders to effect realizations. 
The result has been something like a general slump in the 
speculative favourites of Wall Street, and as many of these, 
such as Gramophone shares, Hydro Electrics and Inter- 
national Holdings, together with some of the Artificial Silk 
shares, are also favourites here the industrial market has been 
enerally depressed throughout the past week. Markets, 
owever, will be none the worse for the shake-out, and if 
speculation in securities is kept in check there is the greater 
chance of any improvement in the monetary position making 
its effect felt upon the trade of the country. 

* * * * 

Lyons Prorirts. 

Whether in days to come J. Lyons & Co. will ever publish 
a report showing a check to its almost uninterrupted progress, 
remains to be seen, but so far, and with almost monotonous 
regularity, there seems to be a moderate increase to note 
each year in the profits and a very steady advance in the 
general turnover. For the past year the rise in profits is 
material, the figure being £832,516 as compared with £757,160. 
A final dividend is declared at the rate of 2s. 10d. per Ordinary 
share and also on the A Ordinary shares as compared with 
2s. 7d. a year ago, and this, together with a dividend of 68d. 
per share on the proportional and B proportional profit 
shares, absorbs £252,000. A further sum of £100,000 is 
added to the Reserve which has also been increased by 
premiums on recent new share issues so that it now stands 
at £950,000. The balance-sheet is also a strong one. 

* * * * 
Tur * Suet.” Report. 

While, of course, there are exceptions to the rule, investors 
in industrial concerns, and especially those of a speculative 
or semi-speculative character, will generally do well to con- 
centrate upon the big and older established ones. This is 
very well exemplified in the case of the oil industry where 
in spite of the difficult times through which the industry has 
been passing, owing to the war in prices, the Shell Transport 
and Trading Co. not only maintains the increased dividend 
of a year ago but shows a thoroughly strong position. In 
fact, even the record profits of 1926 were slightly exceeded 
last year, the total being £5,413,000 against £5,404,000. The 
final dividend makes 25 per cent. for the year, and the directors 
state that they are satisfied that ample provision has been 
made for depreciation in the company’s investments on which 
the revenues depend. 

« * * * 
AnoTuER Drapery Fusion. 

Yet another probable fusion in the drapery trade is announced 
in the shape of an offer just being made to the shareholders of 
D. H. Evans Limited, of Oxford Street, by Harrods Limited. 
An offer is made by the latter company to purchase the 
ordinary shares of D. H. Evans on the basis of giving one 
Harrods share, together with 16s. in cash, for each D. H. Evans 
share. At the time of the offer Harrods’ shares stood at 
about 76s. 6d., so that adding the 16s. the price is £4 12s. 6d. 
per share, and a day or so previous to the announcement of 
the offer the shares of D. H. Evans had risen to about that 
level. The proposal of Harrods is warmly supported by the 
Directors of D. H. Evans, but it is conditional on acceptance 
by 85 per cent. of the whole of the ordinary shares of D. H. 
Evans by July 9th next. In case, however, as many as 60 
per cent. accept the proposal Harrods have reserved the 
option to acquire such shares, thereby obtaining control, 


Guest KEEN. 

As in the oil so in the iron and steel industry, exceptions 
are to be found to the general conditions of depression, and 
once again the annual report of Guest Keen and Nettlefold 
is an excellent one. In accordance with the conservative 
policy adopted by the directors of that company, the dividend 
is simply maintained at 10 per cent., but the profits for the 
year, which after providing for debenture interest and 
income tax amounted to £966,244, compared with £909,279 
for the previous year. Even allowing, therefore, for the 
balance brought in having been somewhat smaller, the 
available balance is £30,000 more than a year ago, and after 
paying the dividend the carry forward is £232,490, against 
£208,452 a year ago. The balance-sheet also makes a strong 














showing. A. W. K. 
Answers to Bunyan Questions 
1. A drunken strolling tinker. 2. A sentry changed posts 
with him and was shot that night and Bunyan escaped.——3. (a) 
Jeremy Taylor, (6) Richard Baxter.——4. Bedford jail.— a5. (1) 
Vanity Fair, (2) ** Man with the Muck-rake.’——6. Mr. Legality’s. 
7. Gospel; she sprinkled water on it.——8. 1 Moses, 2 Jael, 
3 Gideon, 4 Shamgar, 5 Samson. 9. Apollyon.——10. When 
a pilgrim escapes him.——11]. Mr. Talkative-——-12. Matthew, 
eldest child of Christiana.——13. Mr. Valiant-for-Truth. 








The new bonuses declared by the “Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seems probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, ard costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid. 


Equitable Life 
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(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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